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University Research is the basis of our advertising. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 






wholesome 


adds fun to your work 


One of the reasons Chewing Gum is so popular 
with everyone is that it is healthful and can be 
enjoyed while you’re doing so many other things. 

Children like Chewing Gum so let them have 
it. It’s good for them. 4 Aids to Good Teeth are 
Nutrition, Clean Teeth, the Dentist and plenty 


of Chewing Exercise. 






Chewing Gum helps 


clean and exercise teeth. 























Modern-School 
Arithmetic 


Clark-Otis-Hatton-Schorling 


By the 
same authors 


FIRST AND 
SECOND 
NUMBER 
BOOKS 


Easy work in the 
basic number con- 
cepts for first and 
second grade s— 
planned sup ple- 
ments to the child’s 
natural number 
experiences. Read- 
ing and number 
skills are here de- 
veloped hand in 
hand. 


@ Understanding is consistently 
developed by associating sym- 
bols and processes with con- 
crete experiences. 


@ Problems into which the 
child can project himself and 
helps that enable him to think 
through a problem situation. 


@ Abundant drill to keep the 
processes fixed in mind. 


@ Diagnostic tests including sys- 
tematic remedial reteaching 
in computations and problem- 
solving skills. 


Also PRIMARY ARITHMETIC THROUGH EXPERIENCE 


A Complete Course of Study and Methods Guide 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Represented by A. F. Zerbe and B. W. Saler 


$1000.00 REWARD 


to the first teacher who can prove that he 
or she is immune from sickness and acci- 
dents. No, we do not think you will claim 
this reward. 





Perhaps you have been fortunate thus far, 
but who knows how long your good fortune 
will continue? We cannot guarantee that 
you will not get sick or meet with an ac- 
cident, but we can provide you a WEEKLY 
INCOME while you are disabled. 


We offer to TEACHERS ONLY: 


1. Full benefits first week. 
2. Benefits for even a single day. 
3. Double benefits when hospitalized. 
4. Many other features. 
Weekly benefits to suit your needs and 
purse. 
Your inquiry will be appreciated—WRITE 
TODAY. 


Allegheny Mutual Casualty 
Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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an enriched 
SPELLING PROGRAM 
by 
Lillian Billington 


in which pupils learn to spell words 
correctly and use them effectively 


GRADES II-VIII* 
Workbook and bound form 


“Books for Grades II-IV ready now 
Books for Grades V-VIII ready soon 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
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Summer Session 
1940 
July 1 — August 10 
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Lehigh University, 


For information, address 
THE DIRECTOR Bethlehem, Penna. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


Offering courses in Aca- 
demic, Vocational and 
Professional subjects, es- 
pecially designed for State 
certification, advanced 
and baccalaureate de- 
grees, and announcing the 
Pennsylvania Workshop... 
a new edu cational project 
dealing with the problems 
of the non-college pupil. 
Excell ent resident faculty, 
supplemented by other 
national authorities...Band 
and Orchestra School for 
high school students with 
demonstration laboratory. 


. 
INTER-SES SION—June 11 to June 28 


MAIN-SESSION—July 1 to August 9 
POST-SESSION— August 12 to August 30 


® 


College located amidst 
picturesque mountain 
scenery. Recreational op- 
portunities abundant. Ex- 
cellent living accommoda- 
tions. Expenses moderate. 
For Catalogue, address: 


re) 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 231 
Education Building 


@ 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 








July 1—August 9 


A Wide Range 


of Courses 


arranged for 


Secondary and Elementary Teach- 
ers, Commercial Teachers, Super- 
visors, Principals, Superintendents 
and Athletic Directors. 


The Cost is Moderate 


Enjoy Maine’s invigorating climate 


Study at Maine 


For information or Bulletin, write 


DR. ROY M. PETERSON, Director 
ORONO, MAINE 























JUNIATA COLLEGE | 
SUMMER SESSION 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 

The nine weeks’ Summer Session 
is being broadened and enriched for 
teachers who are seeking credits for 
the purpose of certification or who 
are candidates for degrees. 

Aspecialized faculty offers courses 
in Education, Science, Language, 
Mathematics, Social Studies, Mu- 
sic, and Art. 

For Full Information address 


| 
THE DIRECTOR | 


























Grove City College 


The Summer Session 


June 24 to Aug. 3, 1940 


A rich program in the academic 
fields, commerce, music, and fine 
arts. 


For information write: 
President WEIR C. KETLER 
Grove City, Pa. 


March, 1940 











School 


of the 





University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


June 24 to August 6 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
all phases of Education, Psychology, 
and all standard content subjects. A.I.A. 
scholarships for art teachers. New 
courses in many subjects. Special con- 
ference in Education. 


For Catalogue, Address the Director 
Box 59, Bennett Hall 
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PERFECT YOUR 


FRENCH in Hospitable 
French Canada! 

McGill University 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 27 - August 9 


The McGill Summer School is a 
long established School. Its courses 
of study are of university standard 
for undergraduates, teachers, and 
graduate students who are working 
for the McGill M.A. degree; 
others qualified to take the courses 
are I Certificates show 
equivalent semester hours for 
university credit, 
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4 in new 
Douslas Hall. French staff. French 
alone spoken at all times. Conver- 
sation and practical work with the 
language in a natural French atmos- 
phere. Fee (tuition, board and 


wey lodging), $180.00 (Canadian). 
Canada welcomes American 

™ visitors, 

LZ 


\ 
& <0 Write today for booklet— 
| Sec'y., French Summer School, 











McGill University, Montreal, Can. 
Address Dept. X, 























Lebanon Valley College 


Twentieth Annual 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 24—August 2 
Liberal Arts—Education 


Science—Commerce—Music 
Demonstration School for Practice 
Teaching at Hershey, Pennsylvania 


For Information and Bulletin write to the 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
ANNVILLE, PA. 
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Deans of Women and the 
Democratic Ideal 


Thyrsa W. Amos, Dean of Women, University of Pittsburgh 


China Challenges 

“Iam very much admired about American deans women. 
Because I was myself lack guidance in China, I want learn.” 
Thus a year ago did Hsu Ching Fang introduce her request 
to study the work of deans of women as soon as “my English, 
it is well.” Here indeed was a challenge! The barriers of 
language, the differences in philosophies, the brevity of time, 
the phases of personnel work, made me hesitate. In spite of 
them, however, I said when her English was “well” she might 
begin study. She began last September. She has proved the 
faith within me as I have looked at American personnel work 
and tried to translate it to this fine young woman of Peking. 


Are There Many Deans? 


One of the first questions Hsu Ching Fang asked was about 
the extent of dean’s work. “Many colleges and high schools 
have deans women? Know all them?” Shaking my head, 
and laughing at her slaughter of our innocent prepositions 
and conjunctions, I showed her reports of the last meetings 
of the Pennsylvania State Deans and the National Associations 
of Deans of Women. She was quick to see that Pennsylvania 
had more than a hundred deans, and had held its efghteenth 
annual meeting in 1939; that the national association had al- 
most a thousand members, its own Journal—“That’s fine,” 
she said—and was to hold its twenty-fourth annual meeting 
in 1940. “Most twenty-five year! China have to hurry!” she 
shook her head wisely. That there were hundreds of deans 
of women and deans of girls in 


personalities the same respect, opportunity, and obligation. 

“Oh I see,” she interrupted approvingly, “reciprocity! 
K’ung-Fu-tze say that word give rule for practice whole life. 
‘Not like done you, not do another.’” “Yes,” I smiled, “that 
is a part of the democratic ideal, though it is limited to con- 
duct. Its worth,” I said, “depends upon the motives, the edu- 
cation, the ideals of the individual following it. The thief 
who steals from you, for example, may think you very clever 
if you steal from him in turn.” The democratic ideal includes 
a philosophy, a method, a practice of life for the individual 
and for society which will increasingly ennoble them. 


Is this Ideal Practical in Education? 


And then we talked of the democratic ideal in education— 
that it is the obligation of education to show forth this ideal 
as it helps a student to develop to the limit of his native abilities 
and to help him find the kind of education which will make 
him most expressive, will help him release that “self” which 
is peculiarly his own, and which will remain forever unknown 
unless he does release it. “We call this,” I said, “the personnel 
point of view. All deans and other personnel officers work 
with this in mind. It means introducing new ways of work 
with the individual and with the group. It means doing away 
with many things we have done wrongly in the past.” Then 
we spoke of some of our undemocratic ways. “It means,” I 
explained, “right education of heart, head, and hand. It means 
that formal education will continue only so long as the student 

receives it readily and gladly. The 


democratic ideal cannot force edu- 





America pleased her. “Make 
strong appeal China; it admire 
United States education very, very 
much; that help me talk! Eighty 
university all China have!” 





What Is the Philosophy? 


How could I best explain to Hsu 
Ching Fang the philosophy of 
dean’s work? Indeed, could I tell 
a person from another race, an- 
other country, with a civilization 
older and far different from my 
own, what lies at the heart of 











A noble ancestry is a fortunate beginning for any person or 


cation and be democratic. It 

CITATION means, if this ideal is followed, 
that thousands will be dropped 

of from schools at the right psycholo- 

sical, not at the exact legal, 

Tuyrsa W. Amos pst It means far less a 
phasis upon “years of schooling,” 
and far more stress upon “ex- 
cellent schooling” while it can be 
received. It means thousands 
will not be graduated as they 
now are, either from high school 
or college, because they are there 


By 


CHARLOTTE E. RAY 
Dean of Women 


Pennsylvania State College 





personnel work. It became in- 
creasingly challenging as I tried 
to decide what I, as a dean of 
women, stand for in education. 
I found mself challenging my- 
self. The “democratic ideal” it 
seemed to me was the heart of my 
own personnel work. In short, 
simple sentences I tried to say that 
the democratic ideal holds that 
human personality is the most 
Precious possession of man—indi- 
vidually and socially; that it has 
an inalienable right to right de- 
velopment and to right expres- 
sion; that the intrinsic worth, 
the rights of development and 
expression carry with them the 
“democratic imperative,” that is, 
the obligation to extend to other 


group. The Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women is 
proud to claim Thyrsa W. Amos as its one and only progeni- 
tor. She was our founder and first president and through 
nineteen years has continued to be our inspiration and guiding 
Star. 

Nothing that we can say will honor our founder. Like the 
true teacher she measures her effectiveness not by the friendly 
words of her disciples but by the extent to which her teach- 
ings affect their thinking and their living. If Miss Amos has 
quickened our thinking, if we live the high purpose that she 
represents, then only do we honor her. 

It is highly fitting that our Pennsylvania Association present 
for life membership in our National Association that one who 
was our founder and has been recently President of the Na- 
tional Association, a capacity in which she served every state 
of the Union. And may I add that this is no official act on 
the part of our Association? It is a spontaneous expression 
from the entire membership, the expression of a sentiment that 
has finally burst into action. 

And now, Madam President, on behalf of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Deans of Women, I present Thyrsa W. Amos 
as our first life member in the National Association of Deans 
of Women. 

Presented at the State meeting of Deans of Women, 
November 3, 1939. 
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and must be moved on. Diplo- 
mas will come to mean educa- 
tional and cultural attainment, 
not a graduation ceremony. 


I ventured to say I hoped China 
would avoid setting up the “idols 
of popular education” which had 
led us in America to these 
strange, almost inhumane prac- 
tices. I attempted to show how 
our belief in universal education, 
for instance, had come to mean 
graduation and diplomas; how 
these were ends in themselves; 
how these were granted alike to 
individuals varying in ability 
from “less than mediocre” to 
“superior.” I tried to tell Hsu 
Ching Fang how much needless 
sorrow this causes. “There is a 
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time,” I said, “in the education of every student when he 
might leave school and still be on a superior level.” “How so?” 
asked the eager Hsu Ching Fang. “I not understand; I not 
glue it together,” pointing to her head. I laughed heartily 
and said J might not make it stick even for myself! I pointed 
out, however, how in America students are held in school by 
overzealous legislation, or promoted into classes too difficult 
to carry and are thus forced into a status of mediocrity or 
failure. This humiliates them, makes them rebellious, and 
they blame the school system for their maladjustment. And 
are they not right? All deans, all counsellors, I explained, 
want to keep such problems from arising in the life of any 
student. This is a great phase of guidance. 


What Specific Services Do Deans Render? 


“How tell China what deans do?” asked Hsu Ching Fang. 
I had her classify the well-known American Council on Edu- 
cation list of twenty-three services, telling her that these 
categories—housing, social, financial, academic, extra-curri- 
cular, home relationship, orientation, personal—were the fields 
of student problems in which deans work. 

I have so far avoided emphasis on personnel techniques 
as such. When we study a problem together, I say, casually, 
that this method attempts to embody the spirit of the demo- 
cratic ideal. The method of directing Hsu Ching Fang’s study 
of the selection and academic guidance of students illustrates 
personnel techniques commonly in use. I send her first to 
talk with the persons rendering the particular personnel serv- 
ice under discussion. Then she reports to me orally what she 
has learned. If necessary I send her again to learn more. 
Later I assign books to be read. 

She found the various standards for the selection of students 
easy to follow. She was particularly intrigued by the use of 
a “future vocation” as the motive, and the determiner of 
studies. This was a wholly new idea. We had long talks 
about it. She has learned—I hope!—the dangers of building 
a program to study for a “growing, dynamic human being” 
around a hypothetical vocation and which, at its best, is a 
remote motive. Her response to the use of some one study 
which a student likes intellectually and emotionally as a center 
around which to build individual curricula, was spontaneous. 
“How else he grow?” she asked me. 

I had to confess to her, with a hang-dog look I fear, that 
many educators in America prefer to deal with things — 
than with ever-changing personalities. “Instead,” I said, 
taking time to help the student find his academic sel 
and working from that, he is asked bluntly what work he 
wants to follow, and the student, often having no vocational 
goal, names whatever vocation pops up, and presto! he has 
a block schedule, and is soon moving along the vocational 
trolley.” “How different,” I said, “were he led to discover his 
own powers, to become objective toward his own problem, 
and by examining various curricula be given the privilege of 
choosing his own studies!” By such a method, I explained, the 
student would find at last what is in him. He would develop 
and express himself. “Yes,” said Hsu Ching Fang, “that 
sounds like K’ung Fu-tze. He say “What superior man seek 
is in self, what little man seek is in others.’” “Good!” I ap- 
proved. “Confucius—she winced at my word—must have 
been an excellent personnel officer. Maybe he was China’s 
first dean of men!” She laughed, “China, pretty old, and 
she say she have all things.” 


Why Work With the Group? 
Hsu Ching Fang is being taught also that all deans of 


women, all far visioned counsellors, work with groups. The 
individual, born into a group, trained by the group, works 
in a group, and is buried by the group. The democratic ideal 
must function equally well in the group. It, as the individual, 
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has certain inalienable rights—rights to culture, rights to edu- 
cation, rights to expression and equality, and the “everlasting 
imperative” to respect the individual members within it, and 
at the same time to work that all other groups have the same 
privileges of education and expression. When I talked with 
her about this, I explained, of course, that I was speaking of 
individuals and groups seeking the “good that abides.” 

“Good that abides?” queried Miss Hsu. “What means 
‘abides’?” And I told her that Seneca, who writes of this 
in a letter to Lucillius, calls the good that abides, the good 
that never leaves, that forever stays in the heart and mind. 
Perhaps it is the good born in us. “Oh yes,” said Miss Hsu, 
“K’ung Fu-tze say, “True goodness spring a man’s own 
heart.’ All men born good! I understand. I like this very, 
very much.” 

I have sent her to sit in on student government meetings— 
large and small; Panhellenic council sessions; Y. W. C. A. 
cabinet meetings; Women’s Speech Association meetings; ex- 
ecutive committee meetings of the Women’s Choral; freshman 
orientation groups; and many others, asking her to observe and 
report all the ways in which she saw the democratic idea and 
ideal at work, both for the good of the group and the indi- 
vidual. I have had her read little in this field. Working with 
a well directed group is the best teacher. Later she may amuse 
herself with the volumes on group techniques and leadership. 
As she makes her oral report, we speak of ways by which 
groups are trained; how they are taught to select their own 
leaders; how to train leaders; how to build morale and esprit 
in a group. All deans of women, all counsellors of groups, 
I tell her, work for these ends. 


The Fate of the Democratic Ideal 


I have said to Hsu Ching Fang that the democratic ideal 
is difficult to teach because it can be so easily misunderstood 
and abused. It contains at once the seeds of its own growth 
and the seeds of its own destruction. I have dwelt upon the 
necessity of “keepers of the democratic ideal,” of intelligent 
believers and practicers of it. It dies when democracy merges 
into the rule of the mob or into the hands of leaders who seek 
only power over people. The democratic ideal seeks intelligent 
power with people through intelligent cooperation. 

The high school, the college, or the University, if they be- 
lieve in this ideal, search diligently for, and educate, the best 
students to be “keepers of the democratic ideal.” And money 
is no barrier, because society and the state realizing that the 
democratic ideal is safe only when fine minds and fine free 
spirits guard it, provide the money. They know too that a 
student must have all his “selves,” all aspects of his personality, 
educated and trained—that he must have a “democracy of the 
selves” within himself. Only by having a “democracy within” 
can a person help build democracy in the group, in the state, 
or in the nation. Deans of women seek to realize this ideal 
in the life of the student. “We work hard,” I told her, “and 
we fail often.” She smiled, “You do great! You do better 
than you think. K’ung Fu-tze say, ‘Better diamond with flaw, 
than pebble without.’” And so China helps keep steady my 
faith in the democratic ideal. 





“The highest ambition of every good teacher is to be ex- 
celled by his pupils. The one thing he wants more than any- 
thing else is that those whom he teaches will surpass him in 
every respect—in brains, character, achievement. As every 
normal father is prouder of his son’s success than of his own, 
is made happier by his son’s accomplishments than by his own 
independent work, so every normal teacher looks with hap- 
piness and pride on the success of those who were once his 
students.” 

—William Lyon Phelps in 
“Autobiography With Letters” 
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Preparation Standards for Principals 
and Superintendents 


Harry L. Kriner, Assistant Director, Teacher Education and Certification 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


UCH professional study has been given to teacher 

success and teaching success recently. Factors which 
appear necessary to consider in an analysis of teacher success 
fall into three categories; first, native characteristics and 
capacity; second, education and professional preparation; 
third, the character and amount of supervision. Thus, teacher 
selection, teacher education, and teacher supervision become 
large professional problems. Possibly, the success of ad- 
ministration and supervision will soon be subjected to study 
in the same manner. Some consideration, therefore, of the 
background of those who desire to become supervisors and 
administrators as shown by certification records appears ap- 
propriate. 

Elementary school principal’s and secondary school prin- 
cipal’s certificates are not mandatory. Standards established 
for these two certificates do, however, in the judgment of 
the State Council of Education, represent the minimum prep- 
aration which appears essential for meeting successfully 
the problems faced by the principal. It is probable also that 
these or similar standards will become the basis for such 
certificates if and when the State requires them. When first 
issued in 1931 the requirements were: possession of a per- 
manent college certificate for teaching, evidence of two years 
of successful teaching experience on the basis of a permanent 
college certificate, and twelve semester hours of graduate work 
in administration, supervision, and curriculum. Standards 
were changed April 1, 1939, and now call for the possession 
of a college certificate, evidence of six years of successful 
teaching experience, and the completion of eighteen semester 
hours of graduate study. Beginning on April 1, 1940, the 
amount of study increases to twenty-four semester hours and 
on April 1, 1941, to thirty semester hours, or a master’s de- 
gree, in administration and supervision. This graduate study 
under the new regulations, instead of meeting quantitative 
credit requirements, must satisfy certain administrative and 
supervisory objectives in terms of the problems inherent in 
the three types of principalships. 


Supervising Principal’s Certificate Mandatory 

The supervising principal is an administrative and super- 
visory official. He is employed in many fourth-class school 
districts and in third-class districts which do not have an 
elected district superintendent. His functions are somewhat 
similar to those of a district superintendent. His duties in- 
clude administrative and supervisory activities in both the 
elementary and the secondary school. A much broader pro- 
fessional preparation is required, therefore, than for either 
the secondary school principal or the elementary school prin- 
cipal. A State certificate for the supervising principal was 
made mandatory by law in 1931. The standards established 
at that time were the possession of a college certificate for 
teaching, evidence of six years of successful teaching experi- 
ence, and evidence of three years of administrative experi- 
ence as a principal, or in lieu thereof completion of twelve 
semester hours of graduate work in administration and su- 
pervision. Requirements of the graduate work included a 
basic course in administration, a basic course in principles of 
school supervision and the improvement of instruction, a 
basic course in the construction and revision of the curriculum, 
and other related courses. 

When the standards for all administrative and supervisory 
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certificates were increased on April 1, 1939, the graduate 
requirements were progressively advanced six semester hours 
each year so that beginning April 1, 1940, twenty-four semes- 
ter hours will be required and beginning April 1, 1941, and 
thereafter, thirty semester hours or a master’s degree in ad- 
ministration and supervision will be required. Emphasis is 
placed also on meeting definite objectives in terms of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory problems which confront .a 
supervising principal. It is necessary that the supervising 
principal be as familiar with the elementary school as the 
secondary school, and that the major emphasis of graduate 
study be in that area of school organization in which the 
applicant has had the least opportunity for experience. No 
longer may administrative experience be substituted for 
graduate study. 


Standards for Graduate Work 


The standards relative to graduate work now in effect for 
the three types of principals’ certificates are the result of 
cooperative effort. This improved program anticipates a 
better type of administration and supervision. The program 
also anticipates institutional counsel and guidance in the 
graduate courses approved and offered. No longer is it a 
matter of a teacher’s accumulating a certain number of gradu- 
ate credits, but it is rather a problem of having a prospective 
principal through the media of teaching and graduate study 
secure a well-rounded group of experiences. Such training 
and experiences should enable the principal to improve school 
organization, utilize equipment efficiently, manage and plan 
the finances soundly and economically, improve and ad- 
just the staff professionally, coordinate the school with the 
community effectively, and check results scientifically. 

The data presented in tabular form indicates less interest 
in securing a certificate to serve as an elementary school prin- 
cipal than as a secondary school principal or a supervising 
principal. From 1935 to 1938 one certificate has been issued 
to serve as an elementary school principal to approximately 
three to serve as a secondary school principal and five to serve 
as a supervising principal. During the past year, however, in- 
creased interest is evident in the elementary school principal’s 
certificate since the ratio for 1939 is one elementary school 
principal’s certificate to something less than two of the second- 
ary or supervising principals’ certificates. This recent interest 
appears to be due to several factors. The improved standards 
during the past year seem to have created a greater desire 
on the part of some teachers, especially those taking gradu- 
ate work, to secure such a certificate. Also, school officials 
in certain school districts have requested their present elemen- 
tary principals to qualify for this type of certification. Many 
superintendents have found that the certification standards 
give a much more satisfactory basis for the selection of a 
principal than an arbitrary promotion of the teacher who 
has been in service for the longest period of time. A prin- 
cipal thus qualified should be a definite aid to a superin- 
tendent in carrying out an administrative and supervisory 
program. 

Data Show Interesting Trend 

The school experience data present an interesting trend. 
Those securing certificates to serve as elementary principals 
curing the last part of the five-year period as compared with 
the first part have had more experience in the elementary 
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EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION OF RECIPIENTS OF CERTIFICATES* 
| Table I ‘able il Table III 
| Elementary School Principals Secondary School Principals Supervising Principals 
Factors 1935 | 1936 | 1987 | 1938 1939 1935 1936 1937 | 1938 1939 1935 1936 1937 1988 1939 
1. Number of Certificates Issued -------------- 33 41 57 53 187 106 150 | 181 200 
2. Mean Age of Applicants 38.7 | 36.7 | 37.7 | 37.8 | 39.5 36.2 34.2 | 34.6 34.1 
3. Mean Number of Years Teaching Experi- | 
- ence in Elementary School ----.---------- 3.0 3.4 4.6 4.6 7.5 pT 8 | 7 7 1.9 1.2 1.4 1.9 2.1 2.3 
4. Mean Number of Years Teaching Experi- 
ence in Secondary fchool _--------------- 5.2 4.6 | 5.7 5.0 4.5 6.8 6.6 7.8 8.6 6.2 5.7 5.4 5.2 6.2 6.4 
5. Mean Number of Years Experience in Ad- | 
SOUP END onc oa eee nee ae enee oe 9.0) 5.0 4.7 4.3 5.3 3.0 2.9 2.2 44% 2.3 6.2 4.5 3 3.2 2.8 
6. Percentage with Elementary Teaching Ex- 
ERY ie ieccieeian au nkeaciuEmadaer oe 60.6 | 46:3 | 56.2 | 58.5 87.7 28.3 22.0 21.9 27.7 38.5 42.5 37.8 41.6 40.8 49.9 
7. Percentage with Secondary Teaching Ex- 
aie ee of hat Pa ee ER SRLS Me 69.7 | 68.3 | 66.7 | 69.8 66.0 
8. Percentage with Administrative Experience 75.7 | 70.7 57.9 | 49.1 45.5 
9. Percentage Who Possess Bachelor’s Degree 
TEED. Sic eet aseee mee deiweimeree mane wate tee 15.1 | 29.3 | 28.1 | 20.8 12.3 
10. Percentage Who Possess Bachelor’s and 
URIs I no se eee 78.8 | 66.8 | 70.1 | 77.8 79.8 
11. Percentage Who Possess Bachelor’s, Mas- | r 
ter’s, and Doctor’s Degrees _---.-.-.----- 6.1 4.9 1.8 1.9 7.9 ji ences 6 1.0 5.5 2.0 1.5 1.0 1.0 4.2 





12. Percentage Who Took Graduate Work at: 























a. University of Pittsburgh 51.5 | 29.3 | 40.4 | 45.3 
b. Pennsylvania State College ‘ena “15.2 19.5 “19.3. 22 6 
¢. University of Pennsylvania _........- 6.1| 24/| 7.0| 7.5 
d. Temple University ................-.. 3.0| 4.8, 1.7) 3.8 
e. Bucknell University .............--.| 3.0| 12.2 15.8 5.7. 


f. Lehigh “University Csakenn ane 


g. Duquesne University 














h. Out of State Universities ...._.._____- 21.2 | 31.8 | 15.8 | 15.1 


i. Administrative Experience Instead of | 
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10.2 17.0 | 382.7 21.0, 23.8; 16.7 21.0 | 21.1 14.5 | 17.3) 21.5 











90.8 || 15.0} 3.3] 11.1) 5.6| 13.5 8.5| 7.6| 82] 3.4] 10.8 




















* Data from records on file in the Department of Public Instruction. 


schools, approximately the same amount of teaching experi- 
ence in the secondary schools, and less administrative experi- 
ence. The 1935 group had a higher mean in years of teaching 
experience in the secondary schools than in the elementary 
schools, although for the year 1939 the situation was re- 
versed. During the five-year period, the percentage with teach- 
ing experience in the elementary field has increased substan- 
tially, the percentage with teaching experience in the secon- 
dary field has remained constant, and the percentage with 
administrative experience has decreased to a marked degree. 
The percentage with elementary teaching experience shows 
a marked increase for the year 1939. This change is par- 
tially due to the standards which became effective April 1, 
1939, requiring that applicants for the elementary principal’s 
certificate shall be certified to teach in the elementary field. 

Approximately the same percentage of recipients of the 
elementary principal’s certificate for each year completed the 
advanced study required for a master’s degree. For 1939, 
a marked increase is noted in the percentage who completed 
graduate study for a doctor’s degree. More and more graduate 
work in administration and supervision is being completed 
in approved Pennsylvania institutions rather than in uni- 
versities outside of the State. Moreover, attendance at the 
institutions within the State appears to be more equally 
divided in 1939 than in former years. 

The superior educational background of the group which 
received the elementary school principal’s certificate, 1935 
to 1939, to the group who were actually employed as elemen- 
tary principals in Pennsylvania in 1937-38 is indicated by the 
fact that only 737, or 41.9 per cent, of the 1758 elementary 
principals for that year completed four years of post secondary 
education necessary for college graduation. 


Based on the number of certificates issued, there has been 
more interest in the secondary school principal’s certificate 
than in the elementary school principal’s certificate. There 
may be many reasons for this. One of the outstanding ones 
is doubtless the larger remuneration paid to the secondary 
school principal as compared to the elementary principal. Ac- 
cording to population groups, the secondary principal in 
Pennsylvania receives a median salary of $400 to $1500 more 
per year than does the elementary principal. It is apparent 
also that more school district officials require a certificate for 
a secondary school principal than for an elementary principal. 
In 1937-38 secondary school principals in the Commonwealth 
numbered 884 as compared to 1758 elementary school prin- 
cipals. The number of teachers receiving the secondary prin- 
cipal’s certificate, however, was three times the number re- 
ceiving the elementary principal’s certificate. 


Elementary Principals Take Graduate Work 


A higher percentage of the recipients of the certificate to 
serve as an elementary school principal, according to Table 
I, completed the graduate study necessary to receive master’s 
and doctor’s degrees than did the recipients of the certificate 
to serve as a secondary school principal. Those completing 
graduate work are not distributed as evenly among the in- 
stitutions in Pennsylvania for the group shown in Table II 
as in Table I. The interest in institutions outside of the 
State appears to have diminished slightly over the period of 
five years, but not to the same extent as with those who 
prepared for the elementary principal’s certificate. Lehigh and 
Duquesne Universities are approved for offering graduate 
study for the issuance of secondary school principals’ certifi- 
cates only, while the other institutions named are approved 
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for graduate study leading to all types of administrative and 
supervisory certificates. 


Number of Supervising Principals Constant 

The number of supervising principals’ certificates issued 
year after year has remained more constant than the number 
of the elementary and secondary principals’ certificates. This 
is probably due to the fact that the supervising principal’s 
certificate is mandatory by law and has been in existence for 
a longer period of time than either of the other two certificates. 
The number of positions requiring supervising principals’ 
certificates remains more constant while the discretionary 
action of boards of school directors causes the demand for 
the other two types of principals’ certificates to fluctuate. It 
js interesting to note that the mean age of the recipients of 
the supervising principals’ certificates has been lower than the 
mean age of the recipients of either the elementary principal’s 
or the secondary principal's certificate. It follows naturally 
that the teaching experiences for the group would be less. 
However, the teaching experience for the supervising prin- 
cipal’s group has been gradually increasing, both in the 
elementary school and in the secondary school, as is shown 
in Table III. The administrative experience, however, has 
been gradually decreasing and at a faster rate than the two 
types of teaching experience have been increasing. 

The reduction in the mean number of years of experience 
in administration, as well as in the percentage who have 
had administrative experience, is partially due to the change 
in standards for administrative and supervisory officers. After 
April 1, 1939, administrative experience could no longer be 
offered in lieu of graduate work. Prior to April 1, 1939, one 
who had three years of successful administrative and super- 
visory experience as a principal could use evidence of such 
experience in lieu of the twelve semester hours of graduate 
work required at that time. At present, however, the quantity 
of graduate work is the same for all three types of principals’ 
certificates, although the objectives to be attained through 
the graduate study for each type of principal’s certificate vary 
according to the field of administration and supervision. 

There are in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 608 
supervising principalships. Sufficient supervising principals’ 
certificates are being issued each year to supply more than 
one-third of all these positions. Supervising principals now 
employed hold certificates which were secured under various 
standards. In the employed group, approximately ninety per 
cent possess college certificates for teaching and possess 
bachelor’s degrees, while the other ten per cent have certifi- 
cates based on something less than college graduation. Ac- 
cording to the present standards, a person without a college 
certificate could not be certificated; and, by 1941, it will be 
necessary not only to have a college certificate, which is issued 
on the basis of a bachelor’s degree, but it will be necessary 
also to have a master’s degree, or its equivalent of thirty se- 
mester hours, in administration and supervision. 


Study Made by E. F. Stabler 

E. F. Stabler,’ in making a study of the supervising prin- 
cipals of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, found that 
seventy per cent of those in service, 1937-38, possessed a 
master’s degree and five per cent had doctor’s degrees. Mr. 
Stabler found also that approximately seventy per cent of 
those with graduate degrees secured them in colleges and 
universities located in Pennsylvania. According to the table 
above, the group now being certificated for supervising prin- 
cipalships are attending Pennsylvania institutions to a more 
marked extent. Another interesting fact Mr. Stabler found 
relative to the active supervising principals was that one 
out of two had been high school principals and only one out 
of five had been elementary principals. By looking at Tables 
I, II, and III above, it can be readily seen that the experience, 





_ Stabler, E. F., “The Present Status of the Supervising Principal 
in Pennsylvania,” Unpublished Doctor’s Thesis, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1938. 
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which the recipients of the elementary principal’s certificate 
have had, appears to be broader and more fitting for a super- 
vising principal than has been the experience had by the 
recipients of the secondary school principal’s certificate. For 
those who are interested in preparing for administrative and 
supervisory work, the following conclusion by Mr. Stabler is 
significant: “the higher the preparation, the greater the con- 
trol over administrative matters and the greater the salary.” 


The Superintendent an Expert 

The standards established for the education and certifica- 
tion of administrative and supervisory officers for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania assume that six years of teaching 
experience as well as the equivalent of one year of graduate 
work in organization, administration, and supervision are 
essential whether service is anticipated as a principal either 
of the elementary schools, of the secondary schools, or of 
small systems where the two fields are combined. These stand- 
ards also assume that one who is to serve as a superintendent 
needs both the teaching experience and the graduate study 
mentioned as essential for a principal, and also at least three 
years of experience as a principal charged with duty of ad- 
ministering the school laws of the Commonwealth and super- 
vising the work of teachers under his immediate control. 
The superintendent of the present day is an expert, and as 
such is called upon to render judgment on administrative 
problems related to school districts, school directors, pupil 
accounting, school employees, revenue, disbursements, bud- 
gets, unit costs, accounting, records, business management, 
building equipment, inventories, insurance, use and main- 
tenance of school plant, school law, teacher selection, certifi- 
cation, retirement, teacher rating, tenure, pupil census, health, 
pupil failures and promotions, public school relations, re- 
search and survey methods, academic and vocational organi- 
zations. He must be expert in the supervision of instruction 
in rendering judgments on classroom procedures, teacher con- 
ferences, materials and methods of instruction, laws of learn- 
ing, methods of study, the learning process, curriculum con- 
struction and revision, reading clinics, speech correction, 
health instruction, psychology, pupil evaluations, general and 
vocational guidance. 

There was a time when it was possible to become a superin- 
tendent by serving an apprenticeship, but with the larger 
number and more diverse problems with which a superin- 
tendent must cope, graduate study appears to be a necessity. 
Such graduate study is especially necessary in those fields 
where experience has been impossible. From the data here 
presented, it appears that the group who received elementary 
school principals’ certificates have had a broad and general ex- 
perience. Graduate study for them, therefore, preparatory to 
becoming superintendents, could be of a general nature. How- 
ever, from the data given in Table II, it would appear that 
the majority of those who now possess a secondary school 
principal’s certificate and wish to become superintendents 
should have stressed in graduate study the problems involved 
in the elementary school. Likewise in Table III, those who 
Possess supervising principals’ certificates and plan to be- 
come superintendents should have preparation somewhat 
similar to that needed by those who possess secondary school 
principal’s certificates. 

It seems reasonable that the leadership in our public schools 
will receive more favorable consideration when principals 
and superintendents understand the various and numerous 
problems involved in presenting education to the boys and 
girls of the Commonwealth. It is essential that the pupils of 
our public schools receive the very best instruction possible; 
that the expense of education be justifiable in terms of service 
rendered; that the public fully appreciate the work of ‘the 
schools, and have confidence in its educational leaders. 


To me the charm of an encyclopedia is that it knows—and 
I needn’t—Frances Yates-Brown. 
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The Year Ahead’ 


Laura M. Bravn, President, PSEA, Pittsburgh 

| IS well at this first meeting of the Executive Council 

that we should look forward to the tasks and opportunities 
that will be ours during the year. We represent the entire 
membership of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
approximately 60,000 teachers, principals, supervisors, super- 
intendents, and other educational workers. We come from 
different parts of the State. We are identified with different 
areas and interests of the educational movement. As members 
of the Executive Council, however, we lose our identity as 
representatives from a particular area or Convention District 
of the State, or as one whose major interest is in the field of 
vocational education, higher education, elementary education, 
secondary education, classroom teachers, or administrators. 
We meet together with but a single purpose, namely, to ad- 
vance the program of public education of the Commonwealth 
and to fulfill the purposes for which the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association was organized years ago and which 
are so aptly stated in its constitution as follows: 

To promote the general educational welfare of the State 

To protect and advance the interests of its members 

To foster professional zeal 

To advance educational standards 

To establish and maintain helpful, friendly relationships 


I am proud that I am a classroom teacher. It is my wish, 
however, that as President of this organization and as pre- 
siding over the deliberations of this body, that I shall function 
not as a classroom teacher but as the President of a profes- 
sional organization which has within its membership all 
levels of service in the profession. It is my wish that each of 
you as individual members functions likewise. 

The most striking lesson to me from the history of the 
world since the beginning of man has been this, that division 
is synonymous with defeat and that unity and solidarity are 
synonymous with victory. It is for this reason that I have 
selected as the first point for major emphasis this year “solid- 
arity.” 

Solidarity to the extent that it erases all differences between 
classroom teachers and administrators. 


Solidarity that will bring into membership in one profes- 
sional organization a still higher percentage of the professional 
workers of Pennsylvania than we have thus far attained. 

Solidarity that will give support to the Local Branch of the 
Association, the State Association, and the National Educa- 
tion Association as well. 


Solidarity that will result in a united front in presenting the 
cause of education to both lay citizens and law makers. 

Solidarity that will promote programs through the regularly 
organized and recognized leadership. 

Solidarity that will advance our Association and the pro- 
fession to still greater influence and achievement. 

The second major objective concerns a very tangible and 
important area of our social and economic life. It embraces 
the low salaries of teachers in fourth-class districts, the pay- 
less pay days in large areas of the State, the inability of real 
estate to bear the proportionate cost of public education which 
is now imposed upon it by law, the demands for drastic re- 
ductions in services by taxpaying groups, the overcrowding 
of classes to the injustice both of the pupil and the teacher, 
the reduction of salaries in the largest school district of the 
Commonwealth. 

The attainment of this objective lies, as we all know, in a 
revision of the finance laws of the State with reference to 
school support, both local and State. The way to attain this 
objective has been ably pointed out to us by the work of a 


*Statement at the first meeting of the 1940 Executive Council of PSEA 
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committee of this Association, the Costs Survey Committee, 
The recommendations of this Committee have met approval 
when discussed before lay groups and when presented in bill 
form in the General Assembly. Nevertheless, the attainment 
of this objective has not been realized. 


It is quite unlikely that during the current year there will 
be opportunity to present this legislation before a meeting 
of the General Assembly. It is our opportunity, however, so 
to present the inequalities of the present situation both with 
reference to school opportunity and school support that the 
General Assembly of 1941 will at last recognize the place of 
education in the social and economic life of the Common- 
wealth and through a modification of the school support laws 
bring it to a level of operation and efficiency as visioned by 
the mandate in the constitution. 

I have outlined above what appear to me to be the two 
major needs for the current year. Members of the Executive 
Council may have other goals in mind which they would like 
to present for consideration by the Executive Council. The 
Resolutions Committee has presented still others to be in- 
cluded as a basic part of our program. We shall attempt to 
attain in part, if not completely, all of them. 

There comes to us as members of the Executive Council 
and as President, the greatest opportunity that shall probably 
ever be ours as workers in the educational profession, namely, 
an opportunity through leadership to serve the teachers of 
Pennsylvania, the future citizens, and advance the profession 
itself. Mindful of this great opportunity and obligation, I 
join with you in approaching our task in a spirit of humility, 
a spirit of open-mindedness, a spirit of tolerance, and a spirit 
of determination. 


Cut School Money Last 
RESIDENT AMY H. HINRICHS of the National Edu- 


cation Association views the next few years with alarm, 
as regards the schools. She says: 

There are few public enterprises so economically managed 
as schools. On the average, throughout the United States, 
counting in all expenses of instruction and supplies, it costs 
less than $900 to send a child through one entire twelve years 
of grade and high school. It is hard to see how the amount 
could be decreased without reducing the advantages of edu- 
cation. Yet there are organized forces trying to curtail sup- 
port. 

Tax levies are being cut. School funds are being diverted. 
No sooner had the schools survived from the blows of econo- 
mic depression than they were hit by demands for revenue 
from the increasing number of public welfare agencies such 
as old-age pensions and relief. “Deficit” vacations will be 
enforced in some of our wealthiest cities in 1940. Schools 
will close early in thousands of rural communities. 

Here is the punch line in Dr. Hinrichs’ statement: 

Unfortunately, those services of the schools, which mean 
most to the maintenance of democratic government are often 
eliminated first in the name of democracy. 

We don’t know that we can add much to. that—except 
to advise interested readers to clip this Collier’s editorial for 
any use that may suggest itself when their local politicians 
propose to lop off another school service. 

After the heavy spending of the thirties, we’re more than 
likely to have to do some heavy economizing in the forties, 
if our financial setup is to remain solid. But the last institu- 
tions on which economy should be practiced are the schools. 
And by schools we mean all the educational institutions from 
kindergarten to college, inclusive—Editorial from February 
10, 1940,Collier’s. 
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Directory—Pennsylvania State Edueation 


Pres., Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 

First Vice-Pres., Thomas Francis, Scranton 

Second Vice-Pres., Willard M. Stevens, Mt. Pleasant 
Su os — Public Instruction, Francis B. "Haas, Harris- 


‘ian ., Walter L. Philips, West Chester 

Executive Sec. and Editor, Harvey E. Gayman, Har- 
risburg 

Asst. Executive Sec. and Director of Research, A. 
Clair Moser, Harrisburg 

Asst. Executive Sec., Field Service, Raymond C. 
Webster, Harrisburg 

Asst. Editor, M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 

Sec., Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg 


NEA State Directors 


Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle 


Representatives of Convention Dis- 
tricts on Executive Council 
Central—J. E. Nancarrow, Administrator, Williams- 

ort 


‘Rele~ Belo D. Clauss, Classroom Teacher, 
Allentown 
Midwestern—Roy W. Wiley, Administrator, Butler 
Northeastern—Katherine O'Dea, Administrator, 
Scranton 
Northwestern—Lloyd M. Kingsley, Classroom 
Teacher, Titusville : 
Southeastern—Charles H. Boehm, Administrator, 
Morrisville ‘ 
Blanche Foster, Classroom Teacher, Philadelphia 
Southern—J. Maclay Kelley, Classroom Teacher, 
Mechanicsburg 
Western—H. V. Herlinger, Administrator, Mt. Leb- 
anon, Pittsburgh 
Clarissa Hills, Classroom Teacher, Johnstown 


Departments 


1. Administration 
Pres., R. Lloyd Jones, Shinglehouse 
First Vice-Pres., J. E. Nanearrow, Williamsport 
Second Vice-Pres., Reinhold W. Goll, Phila- 

delphia 

Secretary, Harry Am Moyer, Lebanon 
Treasurer, R. J. W. Templin, West Pittston 

2. Classroom cena in Elementary 
—— 
Pres., Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Willis A. Baum, Kittanning 
Sec., Emima Johnson, Philadelphia 

3. bla Teachers in Secondary Educa- 


a. John L. Hoover, Altoona 2 
oe es Wilhelmine E. Taeend, Philadel- 


sae "Winfield H. Loban, Harrisburg 

4. Higher Education 

Pres., George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
Vice- Pres., Theodore E. Siedle, California 
Sec., C. L. McKelvie, West Chester 

. Vocations and Arts 

Pres., Ray E. Seamens, Greensburg 
og Pres., Aime H. Doucette, Edinboro 

as Theodore Struck, State College 
” Administration Sections 

1. County Superintendence 
Pres., Guy Hartman, Somerset 
Vice-Pres., John H. Kunkle, East Stroudsburg 
Sec., Ira Y. Baker, Gettysburg 

2. District Superintendence 
Pres., C. Herman Grose, Erie 
Vice-Pres., G. A. Stetson, West Chester 
Sec., S. Todd Perley, Avalon 

3. Supervising Principals 
Pres., Raymond T. Barner, California 
Vice-Pres., L. J. Kline, Camp Hill 
Sec., Charles Saylor, Meyersdale 

4. Secondary School Principals 
Pres., J. Ernest Wagner, Johnstown 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Super, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 

5. Elementary School Principals 
Pres., D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes-Barre 
Vice-Pres., Anna Williamson, Pittsburgh 
Sec., William W. Hazlett, Philadelphia 


o 


Classroom Teachers in Elementary 
Education Sections 


1. Rural School 
Pres., Harry E, Wenrich, Gratz 
Vice-Pres., Roy Armstrong, Kittanning, R. D. 3 
Sec., Walter McElroy, Chester Springs 
2. Atypical Children 
Pres., Dorothy Warner, Chester 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Elizabeth Parkinson, Carlisle 
Sec., Mary Berger, Chambersburg 
Kindergarten- -Primary 
Pres., Emma Johnson, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Elizabeth Rankin, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Grace Woolworth, Bloomsburg 


» 


Association 
Officers for 1940 


4. All Elementary Field Subject Matter 
Pres., Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Melvin Campbell, Altoona 
Sec., Frances E. Strecker, Philadelphia 


Classroom Teachers in Secondary 
Education Sections 
1. Rural School 
Pres., 
Vice-Pres., Mark Burgess, Hazelhurst 
Sec., Florence Finn, Harbor Creek 


‘2. Junior High School Subject Matter 


Pres., Mrs. Margaret S. Peters, Forest Hills, 
Wilkinsburg 

Vice-Pres., Anna McGuire, Altoona 
Sec., A. B. Herr, Bala-Cynwyd 

3. Senior High School Subject Matter 
Pres., Juanita M. Downes, Elkins Park 
Vice-Pres., Alice F. Weaver, Abington 
Sec., Wm. Saylor, Carlisle 

4. Social Studies 
Pres., Sarah Beck, Lock Haven 
Vice-Pres., Howard R. Drake, Lansdowne 
Second Vice-Pres., Ira Kreider, Abington 
Sec., Eric E. Garing, Aliquippa 


Higher Education Sections 


1, College and University 
Pres., Joseph S. Butterweck, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., I. M. Wright, Allentown 
Sec., C. J. Naegle, East Stroudsburg 

2. College Teachers of Education 
Pres., Charles H. Rominger, Bethlehem 
Vice-Pres., S. H. Ziegler, Allentown 
Sec., Earl Wright, Shippensburg 


Vocations and Arts Sections 


- Music 
Pres., E. E. Halstead, California 
Vice-Pres., Russell E. Shuttlesworth, Harrisburg 
Sec., Charles H. Davis, Wilkes- Barre 


. Art 
Pres., George T. Miller, Slippery Rock 
Vice-Pres., Elizabeth Bracken, Greenville 
Sec., Alverna F. Wheeland, Williamsport 
3. Industrial Education 
Pres., Lester L. Fehr, Beaver Falls 
Vice- Pres., Luther Cornwell, Williamsport 
Sec., A. F. McGann, Harrisburg 
4. School Nursing and Home Visitors 
Pres., Mildred S. Coyle, Easton 
Vice- Pres., Austin N. Miller, Harrisburg 
pee Mang Sara S. Stanton, West Reading 


Fm = Geiger, Haverford Twp., Up- 
per Darby 
Vice-Pres., Ruth May Koons, Harrisburg 
Sec., Esther S. Goulding, Lebanon 
Treas., Thelma Klugh, Harrisburg 
6. Business Education 
Pres., K. Ezra Bucher, Mechanicsburg 
Vice-Pres., S. Gordon Rudy, Enola 
Sec., Elizabeth H. Gintzer, Harrisburg 
Treas., Hiram A. Groff, Hershey 
Health and Physical Education 
Pres., Minerva Stern, Kutztown 
Vice- Pres., E. H. Zeigler, Hegins 
Sec., Janet E. Byrnes, Boyertown 
8. Home Economics 
Pres., Kathryn Rishel, Chambersburg 
Sec., Margaret Brant, Carlisle 
9. Agriculture 
. W. Crittendon, Mansfield 
Vice a. KR. E. Seamens, Greensburg 
S06, Mi. i? Van Scoten, Athens 


Round Tables 


1. Council on Educational Method 
Pres., N. W. Newsom, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Chas. Manwiller, Pittsburgh 
Sec., Ray G. Wallick, Upper Darby 

2. English 
Pres., Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 
Vice-Pres., Marion A. Sturdevant, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., Lucile Shenk, Hershey 
Treas., A. B. Herr, Bala-Cynwyd 
State Director, S-year term, Helen M. Ferree, 

Upper Darby . 

3. Latin and Greek 
Pres., Elias H. Phillips, Hershey 
Vice-Pres., Catharine Lobach, Abington 
Sec., Della G. Vance, Pittsburgh 

4. Mathematics 
Pres., Herbert S. Sheetz, Altoona 
Vice-Pres., Hobson M. Zerbe, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., C. R. Atherton, Hershey 

5. Modern Language 
Pres., William F. Kamman, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres. «+, Anna E. Shumway, Bryn Mawr 
Sec., Elsie I. Jamieson, Philadelphia 

6. Penmanship 
Pres., Edna _ nn Cheswick 
Vice-Pres., J. R. McKee, Greensburg 
Sats, Agnes A. Silvany, Wilkes-Barre 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. Pa. Council of Geography Teachers 


Pres., C. ¥ coe Allentown 
Vice-Pres., L. C. Davis, Indiana 
Sec., A. Catherine Price, Reading 


q Pa. Interscholastic ‘Athletic Association 


Honorary Pres., Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Pres., P. A. Jones, Sharon 

Vice-Pres., R. B. Stapleton, ‘Tamaqua 
Executive Sec., Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 
Treas., Wm. E. Griffith, Somerset 


. Pa. Retired Teachers Association 


Pres., Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

Vice-Pres., Cornelius J. Walter, Philadelphia 
Sec., Mary Ellen Ryan, Harrisburg 

Pa. School Press Association 

Pres., Isabelle B. Harris, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Charles A. Faris, Altoona 

Sec., M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 

— State Association of School Secre- 
aries 

Pres., Katherine E. Mitchell, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Florence Pond, Corry 

rors Sec., Ann G. Kohute, Dickson City 
Corresponding Sec., Ruth W. Davis, Pittsburgh 

Treas., Adeline B. McClaran, Pittsburgh 

Research 

Pres., Robert P. Wray, Harrisburg 

Vice-Pres., Frank G. Davis, Lewisburg 

Sec., C. C. Peters, State College 

Science Instruction 

Pres., Ray Kennelty, DuBois 

Vice-Pres., Henry A. Hoover, Lancaster 

Sec., Harold Yoder, Altoona 

Speech, Teachers of 

Pres., E. Marjorie Harvey, Monessen 
Vice-Pres., Luther Bitler, Dalmatia 

Sec., Harold Westlake, State College 
Supervisors, Kindergarten and ist 8 


Grades 

Pres., Mabel E. Kirk, State College 
Vice-Pres., Clara E. Cockerille, Altoona 
Sec., D. D. Patterson, Indiana 


Convention Districts 


1. CENTRAL 
Pres., Rock L. Butler, Supervising Principal, 
Wellsboro 
Sec., C. M. Sullivan, STC, Lock Haven 
2. EASTERN 
Pres., John H. Eisenhauer, Senior High School, 
Reading 
Stt., Emily” Yocum, 929 N. Front St., Reading 
3. MIDWESTERN 
Pres., Theo W. Fullerton, Punxsutawney 
Sec., Gilbert Hoyt, Clarion 
4. NORTHEASTERN 
Pres., Joseph D. Gallagher, Supt., Hazle Twp., 
Hazleton 
Sec., Molly Lawler, Jessup 
5. NORTHWESTERN 


: Pres., Frederick L. Pond, High School, Meadville 


Sec., John C. Prindle, Cambridge Springs 

SOUTHEASTERN 

Pres., J. Layton Moore, Supervising Principal, 
Ridley Park 

Sec., Glading McMullin, 1028 Fillmore St., 
Philadelphia 

SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 

Chairman, Arthur J. Jones, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

Secretary, Theodore Reller, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

SOUTHERN 

site,” one W. Ferguson, Supt. of Schools, 

ork 


Sec., E. B. Long, Supt. of Schools, Mechanics- 


oa a 
-. WEST 
Pres., Chevles F. Young, Supt. of Schools, East 
Pittsburgh 
Sec., A. M. Goldberger, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 


WESTERN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

Chairman, Chester A. Buckner, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, A. M. Goldberger, University ot 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


Committees Elective 


ae Committee 
lected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1940 
R. R. Abernethy, Harrisburg 
Ben H. Byers, Elizabeth 
Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, York 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Carmon Ross, Edinboro 
; a Werner, Mt. aes. Pittsburgh 
Term oa Dec. 31, 1941 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
N. R. Casillo, New Castle 
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Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
Wm. E. Griffith, Somerset 
LeRoy A. King, Indiana 
eee rere: Committee 
(Elected by House  f Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1940 
E. A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh 
Ray M. Cole, Bloomsburg 
Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Slippery Rock 
Albert George Weidensaul, Upper Darby 
Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1941 
Ralph Heiges, Indiana 
Harry L. Kriner, Harrisburg 
J. R. Miller, Ambridge 
Gale F. Stroup, McKees Rocks 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
Teacher Welfare Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1940 
R. R. Abernethy, Harrisburg 
Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1941 
Bruce C. Birch, Wilson 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1942 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
Wm. J. Laramy, Haverford Twp., Upper 


Darby 
Margaret G. McKee, Oakdale 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
(Elected by the Executive Council) 
. Y. Shambach, — Harrisburg, term 
expires Jan. 13, 1945 : 
Edward A. Glatfelter, York, term expires 
December 30, 1943 : 
Katherine O'Dea, Scranton, term expires July 
23, 1941 
Trustees of Permanent Headquarters 
(Created by the Executive Council) 
Pres., Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 
First Vice-Pres., Thomas Francis, Scranton 
Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent Fund, J. 
Y. Shambach, Harrisburg 


Appointive 


Commission on Professional Ethics 
yg eee: by the Code of Ethics) 

E. DB. App. Nae Harrisburg, term expires 
July 1, ; 

Charles *e Sol, Glenside, term expires July 1, 


1943 

Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh, term expires 
July 1, 1940 ; 

G. H. Parkes, Williamsport, term expires July 
1, 1941 

The President, ex officio 
Advisory Member: 

Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, West Chester, ap- 
pointed by the President to represent the "State 
School Directors Association 

Credentials 
(Appointed by the President) : 

A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading, term expires 
Geckaber 31, 1941 

J. G. Allen, Scotland, term expires December 
31, 1940 

John A. Campbell, Brackenridge, term expires 
December 31, 1942 


Legal Policies Commission 


(Appointed by the President) 

Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 

H. E. Gayman, Chairman, Harrisburg 

Legal Representative of Department of Pubiic 
Instruction 


Legislative Council 


(Appointed by the President) 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 


Local Branches 
Charles H. Boehm, Chairman, Morrisville 
Edwin D.: Clauss, Allentown 
Clarissa Hills, Johnstown 
J. Maclay Kelley, Mechanicsburg 
Lloyd M. Kingsley, Titusville 
. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 
Katherine O’Dea, Scranton 
Roy W. Wiley, Butler 


NEA Affiliated Organizations 

(Appointed by the President) 
Joseph W. Forsyth, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
H. E. Gayman, NEA State Director, Harrisburg 
Laura M. Braun, ex officio, Pittsburgh 


School Costs Survey 
(Appointed by the President) 
J. Frank Faust, Chairman, Chambersburg 
William L. Connor, Allentown 
John A. Douglas, Progress 
Ira G. Flocken, Pittsburgh 
Luther Harr, Philadelphia 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Kutztown 
Mervin J. Wertman, “Allentown 
Paul H. Wueller, State College 
Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh 


NEA Committee Members 


from Pennsylvania 
1939-40 


Cooperate With the American Legion 
J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Affiliated Associations 
Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 
T. Shaw, a Chairman 
By-Laws and Ru 
Charles E. Sohl, Glnside 
Code of Ethics 
Sydney V. Rowland, Wayne 
Helen E. Wilson, Pittsburgh 
Cooperate With the American Teachers As- 
sociation 
Tanner G. Duckrey, Philadelphia 
Leslie P. Hill, Cheyney 
Alice K. Liveright, Philadelphia 
Cooperatives 
Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale (Core) 
George L. Townsend, Harrisburg 
Credentials 
Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 
Credit Unions 
John W. Hitner, Philadelphia 
Edmund Thompson, Philadelphia 
J. C. Ward, New Castle 
Equal Opportunity 
Marion Bryce, Erie 
Clara Cockerille, Altoona 
Blanche Foster, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre 
Lillie Huntington Midlen, Philadelphia 
J. Layton Moore, Ridley Park 
Carl D. Morneweck, Harrisburg 
Mrs. Ruth Butler Rundell, Prospect Park 
Individual Guidance 
Walter B. Jones, Philadelphia 
Anna O'Toole, Clairton 
M. R. Trabue, State College 
Induction Into Citizenship 
ag id J. Brownfield, Fairchance 
. C. Green, New Castle 
wiimaiamied Relations 
Samuel Berman, Philadelphia 
Carroll D. Champlin, State College 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Germantown 
Thomas H. Ford, Reading 
Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., Philadelphia 
Mary F. Nelson, Pittsburgh 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 


Legislative Commission 
Lester K. Ade, Mansfield 
Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 
H. O. Dietrich, Norristown 
J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 

E. Gayman, Harrisburg 

Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh (Core) 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Francis B. Haas, Harrisburg 
Charles F. Maxwell, Greensburg 
Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle 
Ralph D. Owen, Philadelphia 
R. rr Shaw, Philadelphia 
Bela B. Smith, Kingston 
A. J. Stoddard, Philadelphia 
Bruce M. Watson, Wayne 
Holman White, Philadelphia 


National Council on Teacher Retirement 
Clara A. Scott, Pittsburgh 


Necrology ; 
8 itetles Kelley, Mechanicsburg 


eee Committee 
Helen E. Wilson, Pittsburgh 


Resolutions 
Thomas Francis, Scranton 
Salaries 
Vaughn R. DeLong, Oil City 
Joseph W. Forsyth, Philadelphia 
F. Kemp, Reading 
Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 
Raymond C. Webster, Harrisburg 
J. C. Werner, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
Supply, Preparation and Certification 
Armand J. Gerson, Philadelphia 
Frederick G. Henke, Meadville 
Henry Klonower, Harrisburg 
James A. Newpher, Harrisburg 
Mary Jane Wyland, State College 
Tax Education 
LeRoy A. King, Indiana (Core) 
Paul H. Wueller, State College 
Tenure 
Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 
Robert Wayne Clark, Philadelphia 
Myrl I. Eakin, Pittsburgh 
Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
Natalie Anne Petty, Pittsburgh 
E. H. Snow, Ardmore 
Raymond C. Webster, Harrisburg 
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Local Branches of the PSEA 
by Convention Districts 
1939-1940 


As a result of the action of the Executive Council 
on December 29, 1936, the membership report shows 
in the last column the increase or decrease of this 
year’s over last year’s membership. 


I. CENTRAL CONVENTION DISTRICT 
No. of Incr. or 
Members Decr, 
Blair County 
FR RMMIGS as Sine ee eeu asiemaant 312 +8 
Pres., J. E. Butts, Martinsburg 
Sec., "Harold Wilson, Court House, 
Hollidaysburg 
TRANGIA. as cova ce ae ee sue osiwesee 508 —17 
Pres., Harry C. Smith, 513 Sixth 
Ave., Altoona 
Sec., Fannie E. Magee, 1308 Ninth 
St., Altoona 
PSHIOUIIAVEDNIE: ic wcclces cine cenens 58 +1 
Pres., William Shellenberger, 223 
Garber St., Hollidaysburg 
Sec., Marjorie Knepp, 411 Wayne 
St., Hollidaysburg 


PORIOME acide Nalco elvis Wetees Sees 74 +] 
Pres., S. E. Steigerwalt, 316 W. 15th 
St., Tyrone 
Sec., Verne Shank, Adams Building, 
Tyrone 
Cameron County 
WEIN |< c-bk osne's bs cese eee a eeadeeks 60 +1 


Pres., Earl C. Smith, 341 Portage 
St., Emporium 

Sec., Eleanore Lee Horner, 305 W. 
4th St. ,» Emporium 


Centre County 

i Aer ee eee ree 393 +9 
Pres., F. G. Rogers, Bellefonte 
Sec., J. F. Wetzel, Centre Hall 


Clearfield nameweed 
county .. a ese Ri aravg or biecee |e — 
Pres., F. R. Kniss, “Madera 
Sec., "Guy E. Bland, Madera 
WECMOMENR i os oe es ites 93 4-2 
Pres., Elwood L. Rohrbaugh, Jr. H 
S., Clearfield 
Sec., Lena Knepp, H. S., Clearfield 
+*DuBois Salas iets eee cane 99 +1 
Pres., Maurice E. Trusal, Jr. H 
ubois 
Sec., Catherine Ryan, H. S., DuBois 
Clinton County 
MEY 2 ovr Gisles bolo G cg. oe Riese he emcee 174 +1 
Pres., Ray Zaner, Avis 
Sec., Willetta Cummings, Hyner 
WEOGR ERAGON: (6.5.56 cesrteccct pee es ooo a 75 
Pres., Lucile G. Scullen, 326 W. 
Church St., Lock Haven 
Sec., Katharine G. Diack, 744 Belle- 
fonte Ave., Lock Haven 
Elk County 
WAG, 9 eine a nicvre toning mes ec eaters 170 - 
Pres., O. G. F. Bonnert, 130 South 
St., Ridgway 
Sec., D. R. Thompson, Ridgway 


nm 


nm 


MMO DMES sick a ioe Cara te eet o% 37 +1 
= Ethel M. Quigg, 618 Second 
, Johnsonburg 
-_ Thomas J. Taylor, Johnsonburg 
*Ridgway sanitak ante Shee Teac ek ears 48 


Pres., Arnold C. Nelson, 300 Center 
St., Ridgway 
ec., Emily V. McCloskey, 425 Hyde 
ye., Ridgway 
Huntingdon County 
yc) RR ET Ree 271 +6 
Pres., Norman K. Morgan, Dudley 
Sec., Elizabeth McMath, Shade Gap 
*Huntingdon shatspaee cre Seiace alaeraceiantca 57 +i 
Pres., J. Nevin Fouse, 908 Mifflin 
St. untingdon 
Sec., Eleanor Wright, 1113 Mifflin 
St., Huntingdon 
Juniata County 
RENNES ee rboneG predeeriewebe 122 +1 
Pres., C. I. Raffensperger, Mifflintown 
Sec., A. B. Shover, Port Royal 
Lycoming County 


SEQUINS inch nen etc on seers eae exes 358 +3 
Pres., Raia C. Lyter, Montours- 
vi 
Sec., a V. thesia Jersey Shore 
Willi amsport Mileieie 298 +16 
Pres., L. H. Quay, 7 22 ‘Rural ‘Ave., 
Williamsport 


Sec., Genevieve M. Ritter, 696 
Second Ave., Williamsport 
McKean County 
WG ONNET = o.oo ere eae owes 266 +4 
Pres., C. W. Lillibridge, Supt., 
Smethport 
Sec., Carrie A. Day, Smethport 


* 100% enrolment in the PSEA 
+ 100% enrolment in the NEA 
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No. of Incr. or 
Members Dec: r. 


*Bradford 
Pres., Wesley W. Jonah, 
Ave., Bradford 
Sec., Mrs. Georgia Pyler Brown, W. 
Washington St. Ext., Bradford 


22 Pine Ave., 


188 South 


aaa Eckman, 
Pag "Helen L. Hanson, 122 Yarnall 
St., Kane 
Mifflin County 
*County e tale wie ain rave 
Pres., David L. ‘Swartz, “McVeytown 
Sec., "Mildred Stitt, Lewistown 
Lewistown eras 
Pres., Edith M. 
st., Lewistown 
Sec.,. Howard E. Fauth, 
Brown St., Lewistown 
Potter County 


Bratton, 4 Juniata 


430 S. 


I are a aOR 9 ar ae a eas a gr aia ew ate 
Pres., Frances Parker, Shinglehouse 
Sec., Suzanne M. English, Box 294, 


Coudersport 
Snyder senate 
*County... POC Ee 

Pres., E. E. Ferster, Richtield 
Sec., Mary Bowersox, Middleburg 
Tioga County 


7*County oe ee 
Pres., Rock L. Butler, “Wellsboro 
Sec., Eleanor Donovan, Elkland 

Union County 

ME cr gal Seek lie ek da nena eh Cas 
Pres., Frank P. Boyer, 200 Green St., 


Mifflinburg 
Sec., Cyrus W. Huff, New Columbia 
State Teachers Colieges 


*Lock aven .. 2c Cee reer 
Pres., George F. B. Lehman, Lock 
Haven 
Sec., Maloise S. Dixon, Lock Haven 
+* Mansfield Fos Sawa ae en cane 
Pres., C. W. Gwinn, 62 Sherwood 


St., Mansfield 
Sec., May M. Mattson, Mansfield 
Colleges and Universities 
Bucknell University 
Pres., Walter H. Sauvain, Lewisburg 
Sec., Frank G. Davis, Lewisburg 
Nantata (COMCRe <5. cccscesevvenveves 
Pres., Edgar S. Kiracofe, Hunting- 
on 
Sec., R. B. Stambaugh, Huntingdon 
Pennsylvania State College, School of 
Education emcees nes 
Pres., ime F. ’ Friese, 426 Ridge 
Ave., State College 
Sec., Sara A. Garbrick, Education 
Bldg., State College 
Susquehanna University ............ 
Pres., G. Morris Smith, Selinsgrove 
Sec., George F. Dunkelberger, Selins- 


201 


106 


195 


160 


315 


67 


UP 


5 


grove 
II. EASTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Berks County 
NMOONGNG coc coe dan sinien conven hoe x 
Pres., Mrs. Edna D. Geiss, Oley 
West Lawn 


Sec., Calvin A. Unger, 
+* Muhlenberg Tow “= Per er rrr 
Kermit H. Sc mehl, 207 N. 


Pres., 
Franklin St., Fleetwood 
Sec., Thelma L. Knauss, 608 N. 
Second St., Reading 
MOAN 4. 5 ccanececvacnsue teteae® 
Pres., J. Roy Oberholtzer, 1511 
Greenview Ave., Reading 


Sec., Katharine A. Wetherhold, 918 
N. Front St., Reading 
Carbon County 
MOWUINU eat crt riennecueacake utes has 
Pres., Stuart E. Prutzman, Court 
House, Mauch Chunk 
Sec., Nan R. Jenkins, Court House, 
Mauch Chunk 
RM ices teaean cs ds oxeee cess 
Pres., Francis C. Johns, Lansford 
Sec., Wm. T. Richards, 18 W. Ridge 
St., Lansford 
}*Lehighton 
Pres., Arthur O. Webb, 
St., Lehighton 
Sec., Elizabeth H. Sherer, 
honing St., Lehighton 
7*Mauch Chunk Township 


505 Cypress 


524 Ma- 


Cata- 


Pres., Grace E. Cox, 143 E. 
wissa St., Nesquehoning 


Sec., R. LaMancchia Ginnetto, 242 
Center St., Mauch Chunk 
badly li RR aac er 
Pres., Conrad R. Wilker, 462 Lafay- 
ette Ave., Palmerton 
Sec., Ethel Thomas, 
Ave., Palmerton 
Tt*Summit Hill 


330 Columbia 


Pres., Francis §S. Gerber, 219 E. 
White St., Summit Hill 
ws Helen Bonner, 237 W. 
Summit Hill 
Lehigh County 
BOMMMIED 2 Gita de sss = 65 we 5.8 wah eas 
Pres., Mervin J. Wertman, 1448 N. 
22nd St., Allentown 
Sec., Hobart A. Farber, 525 N. Muh- 
lenberg St., Allentown 


896 


68 


595 


162 


71 


46 


338 
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Allentown 
Pres., Edwin D. Clauss, 


2310 Tilgh- 


man St., Allentown 
Sec., Fred Schmerker, 128 N. 14th 
St., Allentown 
PR INWNNUE «crewed cco Aden enews 
Pres., Allen F. Heller, 42 N. Sth St., 


Emmaus 


Sec., Margaret A. DeEsch, 164 Main 
St., Emmaus 

*Whitehall Township . aw ecaailens 

Pres., Alton F. Wises, 121 Fuller 


West Catasauqua 


Sees Wayne D. Miller, 20 Columbia 


Ave., West Catasauqua 
Northampton County 
WN Beans C06 cawwee dd a Rue whee 
Pres., W. E. Muth, Pen Argyl 
Sec., "EL Margaret Jones, Northamp- 
ton, ae 
WEN iced aca cccne gee nomen enes 
Pres., Von E. Mauger, South Second 


St., Bangor 
Sec., Irma Smith, 
Bangor 
SMINIPIEE, io o sc aslececass teccenuues 
Pres., Wm. Weiss, Franklin 
Bldg., Wathtehoen 
Sec., Mary L. Hess, 
Hellertown 


North Fourth St., 


194 Main St., 


MORMON, ooau) parce aee ce eoeraraun 
Pres., Aelfric James, Sr., 801 Spring 
Garden St., Easton 
Sec., Frances. Laubach, 908 Wilkes- 
Barre St., Easton 
WINASIOE case cccenercecexseneees 
Pres., Gordon S. Feller, 116 E. Center 


St., Nazareth 
Sec., Mrs. Mary Craig Clouse, 35 S. 
Broad St., Nazareth 
SPNIGSAINOEE. svn 5s cow cee cen sees 
Pres., Arline Kistler, 2147 Washing- 
ton Ave., Northampton 
Sec., Tom W. Ronemus, 2133 Wash- 
ington Ave., Northampton 
“Wilson Borough 0... ccsecccecces 
Pres., Clarence E. Furst, Supt., 22nd 
and Washington Blvd., Easton 
Sec., June Hester, 2425 Sycamore St., 


Easton 
Schuylkill County 
EE: ‘no seueceanan ens cerntaeas 
Pres., Paul S. Ch ristman, ’ Schuylkill 


ayen 
Sec., James D. Toole, 
St., Minersville 
pC rr ee Tre 
Pres., E. E. Natschke, 1700 Walnut 
St., Ashland 
Sec., Anna M. Cleaver, 
St., Ashland 
*Mahanoy City 
Pres., John A. Eltringham, 
Mahanoy St., Mahanoy City 
Sec., Catherine Gangaware, 136 W. 
Spruce St., Mahanoy City 
+* Mahanoy Township . PERT 
President, Mary I. ennings, 27 Ellen- 
gowan, Shenandoah 
Sec., Mary Brennan, Jacksons, Maha- 
noy City 
* Minersville ET OE Ee Lee 
Pres., Gertrude Edmunds, 213 N. 
Second St., Minersville 
Sec., Anna M. Brennan, 530 Sunbury 
St., Minersville 
* Pottsville a 
Pres., Philip i ‘Kline, 
wegian St., Pottsville 
Sec., Ralph P. Kinzey, 
St., Pottsville 
Saint Clair .. Saie ee an 
Pres., Alfred D. ” Roberts, "221 N. 
Mill St., Saint Clair 


422 Sunbury 


1736 Walnut 


"520 W. Nor- 


421 Harrison 


Sec., Francis Nash Mooney, 37 S. 
Front St., Saint Clair 

Shenandoah .. beret eacs 

—_ 7S 3 Ratchford, 30 N. White 


» Shenandoah 
Ps ” Katherine Mc Hale, 237 W. 
Centre St., Shenandoah 
OFARIAAUR cco 6 <6 4:0 
Pres., F. G. Horner, 
Ave., Tamaqua 
Sec., Martha King, 
St., Tamaqua 
West Mahanoy Township . Pre 
Pres., Anthony D. O' MDonneil, Lost 
Creek 
Sec., John J. Burke, 
Shenandoah 


State Teachers College 


258 W. Cottage 


320 Orwigsburg 


West Coal St., 


PN oonci6cscunatevecdivanees 
Pres., ae F. Bubeck, STC, Kutz- 
tow 
Sec., ‘Debbie L. Shaw, STC, Kutz- 
town 
Colleges and Universities 
FE SE oc wacctscusesvannes 
Pres., W. I. Miller, 109 N. Third 
Ave., W. Reading 
Sec., V. C. Zener, 1527 Locust St., 
Reading 


45 


357 


44 


298 


209 


69 


59 


923 


38 


156 
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Cedar Crest C- : 


Pres., Samuel H Ziegler, ‘Allentown 
Sec., Margaret Ww. Phillips, Allen- 
town 


Lghight Uawveisny 3... cscseseecccds 
Pres., Percy Hughes, 322 Parker Hall, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem 
Sec., Raymond White, 212 Parker 

Hall, Lehigh University, Bethlehem 


—3 


Ill. MIDWESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Armstrong County 


WER sku e wadunesetcec¥ans ee aes 
Pres., W. C. Crawford, Supervising 
Principal, Apollo 
Sec., M. Elizabeth Buzzard, 516 N. 
6th St., Apollo 
ROMO RO iv occ ccc ccdsas ceandcccuen 
Pres., Mrs. Olive L. Hammond, 


Farmers Bldg., Ford City 
Sec., Mildred Goddard, 911 Fifth 


Ave., Ford City 
ORE 9 din caccdenbncucnideue 
Pres., Velma Richardson, 1004 Orr 

Ave., Kittanning 
Sec., Janet Foulis, 213 S. Jefferson 


St., Kittanning 
Beaver County 


SOM eiiget ck rercitecebiccudnns 
Pres., J. Lawrence Hanby, Box 31, 
Darlington 
Sec., Mrs. Margaret Price Ross, 470 
Kossuth St., Rochester 
BARGER acd ce cuss anceuthuinnseeKs 
Pres., Edwin W. French, 732 Means 
Ave., Bellevue 


Sec., Herbert S. Gregg, 1130 Main 
St., Aliquippa 


* Ambridge RE EET COT ee 
Pres., J. W. Newton, Senior H. S., 
Ambridge 
Sec., Anne Fey, Senior H. S., Am- 
bridge 
NN a. oka ccdd cd nasencd ncccmeries 
Pres., Charles E. Halt, 222 Fourth 
t., Beaver 
Sec., Ruth Hamilton, 488 Buffalo St., 
Beaver 
DGG ANS sc ccsccdccusess reas 
Pres., Viola E. —* 119 N. 
High St., Fay" 
Sec., John A. Sat, Junior High 
School, Ele "Falls 
Pi 0.0ns4 ka Caxdacehenkeecuee 
Pres., Leland R. Wood, Freedom Oil 


Apts., Beaver 
Sec., Kathryn McClure, 628 Midland 
Ave., Midland 
*New Brighton dicactwesse eeu eeeaes 
Pres., Richard Steinfeld, 1108 Fifth 
St., New Brighton 


Sec., Eleanor Jane Hunter, 1713 
Third Ave., New Brighton 

SE oo 40kod45n3-<0s draenei 

Pres., Fenton Farley, 472 Mecklem 


Ave., Rochester 
Sec., Hazel M. Brewer, 
New Brighton 


Butler County 
CAM ie actevutesausdesaeeecucaias 
Pres., George Gage, Zelienople 
Sec., Mary Black, Petrolia 
ee ee 
Pres., William L. Gross, 207 N. Elm 
St., Butler 
Sec., Elizabeth White, Butler, R.D. 1 


Clarion County 


Marion Hill, 


POOUUNE. Si crvacancdenes sac cesueesee 
Pres., E. H. DeVilder, St. Petersburg 
Sec., A. A. Murphy, Asst. Supt., 

Clarion 

Jefferson County 

COMMIS 6 oe calacadentscudenceegaues 
Pres., H. Clair Henry, Brockway 
Sec., H. A. Mooney, Court House, 

Brookville 


*Punxsutawney .. 
Pres., Theo W. Fullerton, East Union 
St., Punxsutawney 
Sec., Frank C. Straitiff, 
St., Punxsutawney 


Lawrence County 


206 N. Penn 


CONT saz ecaccdeeaetcveiicieeedss 
Pres., Glenn Johnston, New Castle, 
Sec., Martha Matthews, Edinburg, 


jn > Sh 
*Ellwood City 
Pres., Malcolm G. Wilson, Ellwood 
City, R. D. 1 
Sec., Clara L. Wooster, 527 Fourth 
St., Ellwood City 
SIN CE 5 5 ono ee cnvislccsas cds 
Pres., J. C. Ward, 1213 Albert St., 
New Castle 
Sec., Genevieve Riddle, 
Ave., New Castle 
Mercer County 
County 
Pres., 
Sec., John B. Cutler, 
Mercer 


423 Winter 


W. M. Pollard, Supt., Mercer 
Asst. Supt., 


488 


43 


74 


407 


188 


151 


36 


ol 


69 


313 


163 


376 


68 


309 


111 


357 
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; D. 
Sec., Mrs. Mary T. Jones, 1430 Hay- 
wood St., Farrell 
PORIEID  sclecaniahosseseenusost 
Pres., Virginia Fell, 313 Main St., 
Greenville 
Sec., Ruth Bates, 141 College Ave- 
nue, Greenville 
*Grove City 
Pres., LeRoy Nutt, 511 N. Center St., 
Grove Cit 
Sec., Mary Barber, 
Grove City 
WE ccdn sce edd nee es sheen 
Pres., Mrs. Maude Blair Roberts, 791 
E. State St., Sharon 


216 Grace St., 


Sec., Anna Evans, Mercer Road, 
Sharon 
State Teachers Colleges 
Eee 26 .is seeeas ce see tose ere aee es 
7 ., Gilbert A. Hoyt, 30 Maronee 
Clarion 
Helen F. Mohney, Main Street, 
Clarion 
POE ORK oii oiss cps Ss oiencs0 ss 
Pres., Clyde Lady, STC, Slippery 


Roc 
Sec., Matilda Bailey, STC, Slippery 


oc 

Colleges and Universities 

ee ae] ere ere 
Pres., M. M. Pearce, Beaver Falls 
Sec., "John Ss. Mclsaac, Beaver Falls 

Grove City COneee: . ..cc castes cceccs 


Pres., Weir C. Ketler, Grove City .. 
Sec., Charles A. Platt, Grove City 
SR ROE ose sexe vues exces bane 

Pres., Earl S. Rudisill, Greenville 


Sec., Florence A. Beaver, Greenville 


60 


65 


169 


59 


11 


36 


—36 
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IV. NORTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 


Bradford County 
*County 
Pres., 


Levi H. Snader, Ww ‘yalusing 


Sec., Gladys Gay, 301 Pine Street, 
Towanda 

RROMEES ONvns-cecaichideckae wa eh wee 

Pres., Edward P. Richie, Box 255, 


Sayre 
Sec., Ruth D. Tozer, McDuffee St., 
Sayre 
Columbia County 
PONNEY or ae yah sais eun tow bese ye wn 
Pres., Warren Ketner, Benton, R. 
D2 
Sec., Cleora McKinstry, 
+ *Berwick 
Pres., M. E. 
, Berwick 
Sec., Kathleen M. 
berry St., Berwick 
Lackawanna County 
"EST wbsbnnrevass 
Pres., R. J. Truscott, 
Sec., B. K. Horner, 
Archbald 
Pres., Frank J. 
St., Archbald 
Sec., J. D. Gilmartin, 433 Church 
St., Archbald 
*Blakely ONS 5 0.56 5s bene Kewaen 
Pres., Mildred H. Rees, 116 Garfield 
Avenue, Carbondale 
Sec., Elizabeth Myrick, 522 Academy 
St., Peckville 
Carbondale 
Pres., James D. Curran, 
e., Carbondale 
Sec., Anna Mae Meyers, Cottage St., 
Carbondale 
EO SION 5 6.5 side Gre ndee ouleaoaes 
Pres., Leo Parchinski, 617 Dundaff 
St., Dickson City 
Sec., Walter Gombko, 
St., Dickson City 
Dunmore 
Pres., Charles P. Gallagher, 814 But- 
ler St., Dunmore 
Sec., Mary A. Kane, 
Ave., Dunmore 


Bloomsburg 


Houck, 606 W. Front 
Jones, 107 Mul- 


fae 
Fleetville 


Holmes, 141 Spruce 


57 Eighth 


809 Dundaff 


1729 Quincy 


RACES RO MOUEIREDD. © 5 60. 5sie:0'0corsse Wipcose tela sias 
Pres., Joseph R. Franks, 526 Main 
St., Simpson 
Sec., Estelle Ziemba, Main St., Simp- 
son 
PA OE os a. hcl beat aarammiaw es 
Pres., Sandy A. Furey, 229 Alicia St., 


Old Forge 


a Gene L. Martorelli, 437 S. Main 
Old Forge 
Wits ; 
Pres., Marie Beatty, 117 W. Line St., 
Olyphant 


Sec., Mary A. Rogan, 406 Delaware 
Ave., Olyphant 
DEERE os cc ccc ra ie hier sea tbabae on 
Pres., W. Albert Murphy, 1015 Clay 
Ave., Scranton 
Sec., Albert J. Magnotta, 
Main Ave., Scranton 
i ae 
Pres., Richard _ Carroll, 226 S. 
Main St., Taylor 


1220 S. 


376 


325 


109 


\o 
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47 


66 


81 


76 
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Sec., Irma M. Dailey, 718 S. Main 


t., Taylor 
PRONG oie hos ke nek co ueewsa eee nee 
Pres. Stephen Fillo, 520 Edgar Street, 
Sec., es E. Siphron, 202 Charles 
St., Throop 
WintOn BOROUe oc sbs.c0cneec caress 
a i R. Lawler, 813 Church 
ess 
oe ” Anna McAndrew, First Ave., 
Jessup 
Luzerne county 
OTS, RR ay ae ESR Ie 
Pres., John E, Piatt, 48 Breese St., 
Wyoming 
Sec., Ruth Morris, 457 Charles St., 
Luzerne 
BRE a). cape sens auawssea anaes 
Pres., Anna Bell, 93 Mary St., Ashley 
Sec., Kathleen Lenahan, 15 South 
Main St., Ashley 
NE oi 665 serene sak cea keknskd eens 
Pres., Kathryn McNichols, 1171 


Wyoming Ave., Exeter 
Sec., Ruth McCawley, 39 Grant St., 
Exeter F 
* Hazleton 
Pres., Thomas L. Hinkle, 576 James 
St., Hazleton 
Sec., Harry’ F. Grebey, 130 S. Cedar 
t., Hazleton 


*Hazle TOWNSHIP 22.0.65+-sccccseee 
Pres., Joseph D. Gallagher, 410 
Hazleton National Bank Bldg., 
Hazleton 
Sec., Louisa Davis, Drifton 
ME MGNO RS einaip acces yjat nin eons ae 
res., P. A. Golden, 374 Osceola 
Ave., Kingston 
Sec., Olive Scott, 263 Pierce St., 
Kingston 
CPIMGRICGE 6 i.05s sds serenneseaaase> 
Pres., A. P. Diffendafer, 101 Han- 
over St., Nanticoke 
Sec., John Davis, 119 Orchard St., 
Nanticoke 
Wewpott TOWMERID: cosc8c~sse0s<0s> 
Pres., Andrew E. Rushin, Wanamie 


Sec., Clara Zydanowicz, Glen Lyon 
*Pittston 


Pres., Elizabeth G. Battle, 53 Eliza- 
beth St., Pittston 
ees Francis A. Earley, 13 Kennedy 
Pittston 
oPlysrouth Savatage Ae Sea ye nie enIR SD eeicnione 
Pres., H. S. Jones, Supt., Plymouth 
Sec., L. Ray Hawk, 156 Willow St., 
Plymouth 
OU CSr NOD isicc essa pass 6 sceteawe 
Pres., R. J. W. Templin, High 
School, West Pittston 


Sec., Myra B. Kuschel, High School, 
West Pittston 
* Wilkes-Barre 


Pres., Allen E. Bacon, 81 N. Wash- 
ington St., Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., George W. Houck, 218 S. 
Franklin St., Wilkes- Barre 
Monroe County 
PN ates on save aa wie esp sinina es 
Pres., Andrew W. Lewis, Barrett 


Twp. H. S., Cresco 
Sec., Charlotte C. Keller, Cresco 
* Stroudsburg 


Pres., pea C. Litts, Scott Run 
Sec., Frances S. Everitt, Main St., 
Stroudsburg 
Montour County 
PP Perr Te rrre Terr ey 


Pres., E. B. Cline, Danville 
Sec., Mary C. Welsh, Danville 
Northumberland County 
oe Ts ERIS ES Neier here 
Pres., Charles E. Hilbish, Court 
House, Sunbury 
Sec., Claire E. Scholvin, Supervising 


Prin., Northumberlan 
ee Oe i aN e orr iee 
Pres., 
Sec., 
oo A rr ee ee 
Pres., Carl L. Millward, 526 N. 
Front St., Milton 
Sec., Lura E. Mundy, 111 Apple St., 
Milton 
PIGUET OTeE ons ihe eis serene ews 
Pres., Clifford A. Nelson, 24 N. Wil- 


low St., Mt. Carmel 
Sec., Anne M. Quigley, 45 N. Chest- 
nut St., Mt. Carmel 
ORIN A, cls ietatela bhi e-</nitaragenas 
Pres., Llewellyn Richards, Garfield 
School, Shamokin 
Sec., H. Dana Young, High School, 
Shamokin 
PONNUUEY css ap weet aaewanes weasels 
Pres., Geo. B. Nesline, 14114 N. 6th 
St., Sunbury 
Sec., Rhoda Deen: 530 R. R. Ave- 
nue, Sunbury 
{Pike County 
County 
Pres., Chester B. Dissinger, 
Milford 


Supt., 


80 


471 


276 


106 


166 


184 


“ 


w 


140 


111 


580 


186 


51 


309 


90 


109 


106 


59 
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March, 1940 


No. of Incr. of 


Sec., Morgan Foose, Milford 
Sullivan County 
PREG — vy crtias Gee baa nb onas euaiies 
Pres., Cecil D. Lathrop, Dushore 
Sec., Edith iP “Behr, Lopez 
Susquehanna County 
*County 
Pres., 


Walter R. Mosher, New Mil- 


ford 
Sec., Eva L. Lloyd, New Milford 
*Forest RON ecb vs ona pecneos anew esae 
Pres., William Stratford, Jr., 7 
Delaware St., Forest City 
Sec., Alice T. ’ Gillespie, +03 Main 
St., Forest City 
Wayne County 
GOREEY ccccc sensu cupegeserecceee 
Pres., Robert D. Wilson, Waymart 
Sec., Homer B. " Ammerman, Court 
House, Honesdale 
RUINED cei esain stad sip wea aoe ba 
Pres., Wm. T. McGinnis, 319 16th 
Street, Honesdale 
Sec., Evelyn Lampart, Hotel Wayne, 
Honesdale 
Ww oming County 
DO) ae ae SA ARO Ar aera 
Pres., L. E. Baird, Mill City" 
Sec., "Helen Crompton, Tunkhannock 
State Teachers Colleges 
7 *Bloomsburg 


Pres., John C. Koch, STC, Blooms- 
urg 
Sec., Pearl Mason, STC, Bloomsburg 
East Stroudsburg Balers cae. Weta mare olen 
Pres., J. Naegle, STC, East 
ee 
Sec. C. W. Dupee, STC, East 
Stroudsburg 
Colleges and Universities 
COnleme MiISCLiCOrdia. «.<.0.0.0 0000s cave 
Pres., Sister Mary Pierre, Dallas 
Sec., * Sister Mary Rosaire, Dallas 
University OF SCPMHON cescccncncs ee 
Pres., 
Sec., ” 


77 


49 


35 


wa 


Members Decr, 


—6 


V. NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 


Crawford County 


MCOUBES eis oceania sence vena aenelnesie 379 
Pres., A. R. Moon, Cochranton 
Sec., Mary C. Cousins, Cambridge 
Springs 
on) Aor eee Mie Wr Ore COCOCT 107 
Pres., Audrey G. Reynolds, 890 La- 
fayette St., Meadville 
Sec., Marian E. Smith, Meadville, 
| ae 
PEP IPUAMLE LO: « sisuss os Sole tree We ealce yeas 
Pres., Lloyd M. Kingsley, 324 N. 
Martin St., Titusville 
Sec., Reno S. Knouse, 316 E. Elm St., 
Titusville 
Erie County 
PREM olen Oe poate eens enee 526 
Pres.» M. B. Mershon, West Spring- 
fielc 
Sec., Thomas G. Shallenberger, | 
Waterford 
MORON races cocet aa cen saws areae 54 
Pres.. Kenneth O. Bogardus, 210 
Maple Ave., Corry 
Sec., K. Louise Mount, 52 W. Fred- 
— St., Corry 
Erie 273 
Pres., Paul D. " Schenck, 468 W. 28th 
St., Erie 
Sec., William Bannister, 324 E. 27th 
St., Erie 
Forest County 
MGOGINY cee on 6 0ss-0e sits wlnsneee ite 55 
Pres., H. C. Seigworth, Tionesta 
Sec., Louise Southard, Tionesta 
Venango County 
PR OMINEY Tx a an tin elie tk was eh en ease 6 
Pres., ee C. Campbell, Franklin, 
Sec., Harold Hogue, Lamberton St., 
Franklin 
RI sic a'a, ccs tsd eae Rao ee anole 7 
Pres., John R. Worrall, 122914 Buf- 
alo St., Franklin 
Sec., Roxana Irwin, 347 Pacific St., 
Franklin 
ONE PGHG cccnts Mec ouemeuenduoneas 106 
Pres., F. LaMonte Lewis, 38 West 4th 
St., Oil City 
a "Robert E. Schoch, YMCA, Oil 
ity 
Warren County 
PREROMIEY oleiccram ee ae pa eae ace ead eo 232 
Pres., J. Clair Cowles, Bear Lake 
Sec., Mrs. Anna B. Shawkey, 241 Pa. 
Ave., W., Warren 
WOMTON aes cron os haces eeRaee 101 
Pres., Margaret Hamilton, 9 Branch 
St. Warren 
Sec., Helen Vaughn, 306 Fourth Ave., 
State Teachers College 
TAMOEO: onto cc put oe ckacbuns cue we 27 
Pres., W. V. Zahniser, STC, Edinboro 


Sec., Hazel M. Ketcham, STC: Edin- 
boro 
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Colleges and Universities 
Allegheny College 
Pres., William P. Tolley, Meadville 
Sec., Frederick G. Henke, Meadville 


VI. SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 


Bucks County 
WCOUMNN ceapessscveese semtes ovens 
Pres., Lewis N. Snyder, Supr. Prin., 
Sellersville 
Sec., J. B. Kadel, Jr., Yardley 
*Bensalem Township DeeR Acme ama ess 
Pres., S. K. Faust, Cornwells Heights 
Sec., Mardelle Gemmer, Cornwells 
Heights 
WRRMION aco vec ce paeconetcapeenuns. 
Pres., Thomas A. Coles, 239 Monroe 
St., Bristol 
Sec., Jane B. Wilkinson, 138 Lexing- 
ton Ave., E. Lansdowne 
Chester County 
*County 
ris 


William P. Tollinger, ‘Spring 
a ue. Anna Nields, 259 Chestnut 
Coatesville 
commie 
Pres., Paul A. Freeman, 


114 South 


1ith Ave., Coatesville 
Sec., Lillian R. Fulmer, 406 First 
Avenue, Parkesburg 
WORGORIEMRIIE. \ ccccs cage teen en sa mnse.6 
Pres., Martin L. Peters, Supt., Phoe- 


nixville 
Sec., Edgar T. Robinson, 980 Cherry 
St., Phoenixville 
*Tredyffrin ey 
Pres., Mary 
Chestnut %e., ay 
Sec., Mary E. Farrell, 203 W. Chest- 
nut St., West Chester 
West Chester 
Pres., Anne W. Leedom, 25 E. Bar- 
nard St., West Chester 
Sec., Lydia C. Maule, 131 E. Mar- 
shall St., West Chester 
Delaware County 
COMME occ cs wins sce sec ces caste sccce 
Pres., Carl G. Leech, Supt., Media 
Sec., George E. Croyle, Asst. Supt., 
Media 
E. Veronica O’Rourke, 818 
West Third St., Chester 
Sec., Carolin V. ‘Murdock, 12 West 
Third St., Media 
Collingdale ......ceseecesseccocecs 
Pres., Mary O'Connell, 1001 Bartram 
Ave., Collingdale 
Sec., Mary R. Holmes, 213 Lafayette 
Ave., Collingdale 


DOS enccc picecescecseccudecuseses 
Pres., Albert M. Lawley, 5530 
Whitby Ave., Philadelphia 


Sec., ag McCrone, High School, 
yar 

Havelaed Township 

Pats {> WwW. Walker, 

Sr. H. S., Upper Darb 

iy A. Hauck, Haverfor 


Haverford 


— We. Ee. Ss Upper Darby 
F*LaNSdOWNE oc ccccecccccscccccocs 
Pres., S. N. Ewan, Jr., 216 Wayne 


Ave. Be Lansdowne 
Sec., R. W. Young, Essex Apts., 
Lansdowne 
Radnor Township 
Pres., Gladys "ie eieaanen. Wayne 
Grammar Schoo!, Wayne 
Sec., Robert W. ‘Shock, Rosemont 
School, Garrett Hill 
Ridley Township .cesccssacccssos 
Pres., Allan Barclay Chadrow, 
Woodlyn 
ae Ruth C. Wasser, 508 Harrison 
, Ridley Park 
—. “Darby 
Pres., Albert G. Weidensaul, Jr. 
S., Upper Darby 
Sec., Mary L. Lukens, Sr. H. S., 
Upper Darby 
+*Yeadon : 
Pres., Stein S. Griggs, High School, 
eadon f 
Sec., Margaret R. Corliss, High 
School, Yeadon 
Montgomery County 
MC OOIEE sceccaay se docs users wacae 
Pres., Allen C. Harman, Ardsley 
Sec., "M. Wesley Detwiler, 112 Court 
House, Norristown 
t*Abington TROWAIIES oo 05s:66 0s «06 a 
Pres., J. C. Weirick, 408 York Rd., 
Abington 
Sec., Alice F. Weaver, 
Ave., Abington 
Bridgeport LE PET COLE CCE ES 
Pres., John A. Muscalus, 107 Ninth 
St., Bridgeport 
Sec., Margaret M. O’Shea, High 
School, Bridgeport 
¢*Cheltenham Townshi 
Pres., — M. Downes, Chelten- 
ham Twp. H. S., Elkins Park 
Sec., Eliza eth B. Scarborough, 7911 
ark Ave., Elkins Park 


15 Guernsey 


572 


66 


599 


108 


62 


93 


728 


289 


75 


84 


58 


326 


50 


781 


169 


36 


151 


ae 


+3 


+17 


+4 


No. of Incr. or 


SCOnshONOEKED osiccecenseescunsces 
Pres., Robert C. Landis, Supt., Con- 
shohocken 
Sec., Maude D. Sagebeer, 111 W. 
11th Ave., Conshohocken 
POESGGIME, .vccccuuccucctaadiaubus 
Pres., Melvin F. Shisler, 729 Mt. 
Vernon St., Lansdale 
Sec., Kathryn Kuhns, 56 Richardson 
Ave., Lansdale 


*Lower Merion Townshi 


Pres., en Administration 
Bldg. Ardm 
Set, feabel K.  Eadiles, Je. Be Sa 
Ardmore 
le yf) PEE POT ECE COTS 
Pres., Leonard K. Rothermel, 901 


Buttonwood St. , Norristown 
Sec., Jean Saylor, 503 Cherry St., 
Norristown 
SURED sonic coe rons pawnddeeens 
Pres., S. Leonard Miller, 858 N. 
Franklin St., Pottstown 
Sec., Sarah N. Deisinger, 244 Beech 
t., Pottstown 
*Springfield Township ...........+. 
res., J. C. Phillips, 3 Haws Lane, 
Chestnut Hill, Phila. 
Sec., Eleanor Waters, 504 Harvey St., 
Philadelphia 
UNIT 6 occ sos cccccccacces 
Pres., Milton O. Pearce, 13th and 
Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 
Sec., Clement E. Foust, 13th and 
Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 
State Teachers Colleges 
Cheyney 
Pres., 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Cheyney 


Sec., Mrs. Laura W. Waring, Chey- 
ney 
Wes GCG 6 6 vac cuneeecucceeaune 
Pres., Charles S. Swope, STC, West 
ester 
Sec., Grace D. McCarthy, STC, West 
Chester 


277 


221 


3,304 


80 


Members Decr. 
54 


—506 


Colleges, ean and Special ay Vanes . 


Beaver College 
Pres., Mrs. 


Frances Dager, Jenkin- 


town 
Sec., J. Leslie Ellis, Jenkintown 

College of Chestnut Hill 
Pres., 

Sec., 

*Downingtown Industrial School .... 
Pres., F. A. Kornegay, Downingtown 
Sec., Mrs. Virginia L. Waring, 

Downingtown 

Drexel Institute 

Pres., 


Sec 
Girard College 
Pres., Miriam McGhee, Philadelphia 
Sec., *T. D. Hudson, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind 


Pres., 
Sec., Mrs. Martha P. Goodman, 
64th and Malvern Ave., Over- 


brook, Phila. 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf . 
Pres., Alan Y. Crouter, Mt. 
Philadelphia 
Sec., J. M. McSweeney, Phila. 
Temple University, Teachers College . 
Pres., Charles E. Beury, Philadelphia 
Sec., "George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
University ar Pennsylvania, School of 
Education ...cccccccceccccccece 
Pres., Arthur Bining, Bennett Hall, 
Philadelph ia 
Sec., J. H. Minnick, Bennett Hall, 
Philadelphia 
Ursinus College ......sc.ccccccecees 
Pres., Pes S. Heiges, Collegeville 
Sec., George R. Tyson, Collegeville 
VII. SOUTHERN CONVENTION 
Adams County 
SORBED cco donne sac eueeencesans eee 
Pres., E. M. Gruver, Supr. Prin., 
East Berlin 
Sec., Thelma I. Alwine, New Oxford 
+*Gettysburg 
Pres., <" Clair Van Dyke, Gettys- 
burg, R 3 
Ste; Gertrude Little, 59 York St., 
Gettysburg 
Bedford County 
MU RNON 6 cox e dveds ch6sceanncnerehe 
Pres., William Mowry, Loysburg 
Sec., ¢ W. Howe, Saxton 
Cumberland County 
County 
Pres., S. P. Bomgardner, New Cum- 
berlan 
Sec., Muriel Wiest, 
and 


GG Mies 5 iia ce decacnrwnncdadeans 
Pres., Maynard C. Gillaugh, 425 W. 
Louther St., Carlisle 
Sec., Kathleen Riley, 56 W. North 
St., Carlisle 


Airy, 


New Cumber- 


* Mechanicsburg cunkwamiecnwaedaedics 
res., Wayne Neiswenter, 420 S. 
Market St., Mechanicsburg 


Sec., Ada Brackbill, 61 E. Main St., 
Mechanicsburg 


15 —1 
11 
1 —7 
32. —40 
12 —10 
82 +3 
68 +7 
42 +2 
11 —2 
DISTRICT 
232 —1 
48 
345 3 
321 +i? 
96 +2 
48 ro 


No. 


o 
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Incr. or 


Members Decr. 


Dauphin County 
"CGM ose cxn cee eken dak eeu ae 
Pres., I. D. App, Municipal Bldg., 
Harrisburg 
M. Barrick, Halif 
* Derry Township py mee 


Pres., Lucile Shenk, 438 E. Main St., 
. Annville 
ec., William M. Kish 
Hershey es 
PRUNE. 5 co nied te dcaaedees 


Pres., R. R. Abernethy, 121 Chestnut 
St., Harrisburg 
Sec., F. R. Kealin, 2620 N. Sixth 
St., Harrisburg 
+*Middletown a dale deat ek ae ia'es aicapei 
Pres., S. A. Johnson, Middletown 
Sec., "Clara F. Beck, Middletown 
+*Steelton Cakeeaiacedeetheetadeued 
_ Mary H. Gartlan, 368 Pine 


» Steelton 
“ ” Margaret M. Gilmer, 2410 N. 
Second St., Harrisburg 


Department of Public Instruction 
Pres., J. Y. Shambach, 450 Educa- 
tion Bldg., Harrisburg 
Sec., Lois M. Clark, 341 Education 
Bidg., Harrisburg 
Franklin County 
— Reddnecncetan deduces neces 
res., R. G. Mowrey, Trust Bl 
Chambersburg . de-. 
Sec., B. F. Hartman, Warner Apts., 
Wa nesboro 
TC TiatGI Fa oss be wésecdencexs 
Pres., Carrie M. Mickey, 214 E. 
Washington St., Chambersbur; 
Sec., me A. Hutton, 39 
6th Chambersburg 
t* Woseudees cen chee euasunaee cans 
Pres., Walter C. Richter, 125 N. 
Grant St., Waynesboro 
Sec., E. Pearl Fogelsanger, 124 W. 
Third St., Waynesboro 
Fulton County 
SQM ls ceca cesdiskecadeetetaree 
Pres., Harold C. Welsh, McCon- 
nellsburg 
Sec., S. E. Walters, 
Lancaster County 
SCIEN cs os deed dence aucueneudaad 
Pres., Arthur P. Mylin, 453 Wool- 
worth Bldg., Lancaster 
Sec., Elizabeth R. Martin, 968 E. 


orth 


Crystal Spring 


Orange St., Lancaster 
SCONE <.cccccaccnssass biddewes 
i Harry W. Smoker, 746 Locust 
Columbia 
See Ng ke Smith, 814 Chestnut St., 
Columbia 
*Lancaster 


Pres., Clarence M. Ebersole, 721 N. 
Reservoir St., Lancaster 
Sec., Violet B. "Weber, 27 New Dor- 
wart St., Lancaster 
Lebanon County 
WORM cs adetcadses ttanadsetesescn 
Pres., C. G. Dotter, Annville 
Sec., "Lydia Sherk, 123 A East Maple 
St., Palmyra 
Lebanon 
a i 


Marguerite Maurer, 260 S. 8th 
» Lebanon 
on eS Fornwalt, 976 Quentin 
Road, Lebanon 
Perry County 
0) 


Pres., Allen I. Klinger, Liverpool, 

Sec., Alberta Clouser, New Bloom- 
field 

York County 

REM ease cee asuacadessann anes 
Pres., Clair V. Spidle, Delta 
Sec., O. H. Strawbridge, Glen Rock 

* Hanover 


Pres., Theodore N. Barnhart, 319 E. 
Hanover St., Hanover 
Sec., Wilmer * Luckenbaugh, Second 
Ave., Hanover 
PRYOR: cadioecsndacadedniedeuwe 
Pres., ag Ae Seyler, 249 E. Prin- 
cess S 
Sec., Evelyn E. Anstadt, 236 S. Duke 
t., Yo: 
State Teachers Colleges 
ee eae eee 
— Mark E. Stine, STC, Millers- 
ville 
Sec., S. June Smith, STC, Millers- 
ville 
GRRE. n heccascaasacensaaaes 


= a — Robb, STC, Shippens- 


Se. "hes Walters, 200 N. Prince 
St., Shippensburg 


386 


103 


78 


85 


895 


61 


382 


326 


211 


375 


41 


—] 


+6 


+2 


Celleges, Universities, and Special Schocts 


Dee CO 5 6k cccccwccccecs 
Pres., Fred P. Corson, Carlisle 
Sec., Clarence J. Carver, Carlisle 

Elizabethtown College .............. 

res., W. Sc ensue Elizabeth- 


town 
Sec., Martha Martin, Elizabethtown 


+2 
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Hershey Industrial School 
Pres., E. M. Blanken, Hershey 
Sec., Virginia K. Britton, Hershey 

Lebanon Valley College 
Pres., Clyde A. Lynch, Annville 
Sec., E. M. Balsbaugh, Annville 

*Pennsylv ania Soldiers’ Orphan School 
Pres., C. Blaine Smathers, Scotland 
Sec., J. G. Allen, Scotland 

VIII. WESTERN CONVENTION 

Allegheny County 

RE oa Saalocis vanics cone see ese 
Pres., John A. Campbell, Har-Brack 

Union High, Brackenridge 
Sec., Margaret G. McKee, Oakdale, 
R. No. 1 


Pres., J. B. Mawhinney, 856 Ohio 
River Blvd., Avalon 
Sec., Mrs. Elsie N. Gilling, 901 
Davis Ave., N. S., Pittsburgh 
OS are 
Pres., James C. Craig, 211 N. 
S prague Ave., Bellevue 
Sec., oy ogy E. Brown, 29 S. Fre- 
mont , Bellevue 
+*Braddock - 
Pres., Clementina George, 
lege Ave., Pittsburgh 
es Geraldine Eger, 1113 Richmond 
Regent Sq., Pittsburgh 
eum ens 
Pres., Norman L. Glasser, 637 Beech- 
wood Ave., Carnegie 
Sec., ‘Raymond (C.-ee, 
Carnegie 
+ sClaitton Pr ere eae 
Pres., Joseph | F. Swartz, 
Toman Ave., Clairton 
Sec., Anna Billy, 319 Park Ave., 
Clairton 
*Crafton 
Pres., W. G. 
thorne Ave., Crafton 
Sec., Mazie V. Love, 74 N. 
Ave., Bellevue 
DDOIIOOE: o's sss sia ees Sea a5: 
Pres., Norman H. Vincent, 
Glenmore Ave., Dormont_ 
Sec., Jessie Mylan, 3042 Pinehurst 
Ave., Dormont 
*Duquesne 
Pres., Mary E. Harner, 
Duquesne 
Sec., Alda E. Lane, 25 Meadow St., 
Duquesne 
East Pittsburgh 
Pres., Pauline C. Mahoney, 
Mawr Rd., Forest Hills, 
burg 
Sec., "tens Munjas, 526 
St., East Pittsburgh 
IO «on bc ke cbs endo nsr nee Ss esecies 
Pres., Merle Spangler, 13 Highland 
Ave., Etna . 
Sec., Mrs. Florence F. Schneider, 
846 Jancey St., Pittsburgh 
CS, eee re coe 
Pres., Frank R. Casey, 350 E. 
Twelfth Ave., Homestead 
Sec., Loretta M. Kelly, 323 Twelfth 
e., Homestead 
* McKeesport 
Pres., Ruth Smith, 
Ave., McKeesport 
Sec., Gertrude Lindquist, 
vine St., McKeesport 
*McKees Rocks .........-.-- 
Pres., Bertha Reis, 210 
Ave., McKees Rocks 
Sec., Edith Ebersole, 902 
McKees Rocks 
+*Mt. Lebanon ... re 
Pres., John D. Rogers, 197 
haven Drive, Mt. Lebanon, 
burgh 
Sec., Gail 
Ave., Mt. 
+*Munhall 
Pres., Charlotte E. Ball, 
Edna St., Munhall 
Sec., Elsie Groat, 2011 Hampton St., 
Swissvale 
North Braddock 
Pres., F. Dewitt Zuerner, 
Avenue, North Braddock 
Sec., Madge E. Miller, 320 Laurel 
t., Edgewood 
*Oakmont 
Pres., Lulu P. King, 329 Fifth St., 
Oakmont 
Sec., Gladys Shott, 
e., Oakmont 
Pittsburgh 
Pres., Frank H. Herrington, 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 
Sec., Mazie R. Cooley, 4716 Bayard 
St., Pittsburgh 
RENE ois cow ao cole ns asec s su 
Pres., J. J. Butler, 300 Holland Ave., 
Braddock 
Sec., Ruth M. Petty, 
e., Swissvale 


365 “Coi- 


429 Library 


‘Jr., 819 


Lescallett, 109 Haw- 


3979 


27 Earl St., 


21 Bryn 
Wilkins- 


Howard 


2700 Jenny Lind 
1534 Ra- 
First St., 
"Wood- 
Pitts- 
Hough, 138 Academy 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh 


139 West 


825 Bell 


411 Delaware 


7103 Harrison 


Euclid ° 


Members Decr. 
8 


21 


2,604 


39 


58 


‘118 


164 


48 


84 


141 


46 


58 


119 


360 


89 


151 


111 


111 


56 


DISTRICT 


+83 


+5 


+18 


—62 


No. of Incr. or 
Members Decr. 
96 


Swissvale 
Pres., Lawrence A. James, 7908 West- 
moreland Ave., Swissvale 
Sec., Mary Graf, "7438 Schoyer Ave., 
Swissvale 
*Tarentum 
Pres., R. O. Shadel, 
Ave., Tarentum 
Sec., Nora A. Toepfer, 
Ave., Tarentum 
*West Deer Township ... 
Pres., Doyle Schwab, Mars” 
Ci. "Edna McGarvey, 502 Highland 
Ave., Cheswick 
UNE Ni ee ee Se Sacre res inca: 3 
Pres., Howard M. Harper, 8026 Sus- 
quehanna St., Wilkinsburg 
Sec., Miriam E. Griffith, 410 Hamp- 
ton Ave., Wilkinsburg 
Cambria County 
MRM, seein Sco O chs elnalete his anos maine 
Pres., E. W. Overberger, Supr. Prin., 
Cresson 
Sec., Alvin T. Buck, Ebensburg- 
Cambria H. S., Ebensburg 
Johnstown ... ake RSM 
Pres., Helen C. " Sipe, 156 
Ave., Johnstown 
Sec., Elsie I. Kels, 147 
Johnstown 
*Nanty-Glo 
Pres., Daniel 
Davis St., 
Sec., Esco C. 
Nanty-Glo 
Fayette County 
oO ee ee ert eer 
Pres., Mrs. Emma Tomblin Brown, 
502 Second St., Brownsville 
Sec., Thelma Cunningham, 
Salem 
a ee 
Pres., David C. Guhl, 111 Lincoln 
Ave., Connellsville 
Sec., Dorothy Mathias, 244 E. Fair- 
view Ave., Connellsville 
*Dunbar TOWRID 6.55 6:6 5 ¥6 0 05's: 
Pres., C. D. Seese, Dunbar, R. D. 1 
Sec., Grace Husband, Dickerson Run 
*German Township 
Pres., Norman C. 
landtown 
Sec., George A. Jetfries, 
i eer re ee 
Pres., Lucy S. Brownfield, 100 E. 
Main St., Uniontown 
Sec., Frank Myers, 39 Maurice St., 
Uniontown 
Greene County 
RA ee eee ee er 
Pres., D. C. Longanecker, 412 
Peoples Bank Bldg., Waynesburg 
Sec., Kent Kelley, 412 Peoples Bank 
Bidg., Waynesburg 
Indiana County 
65 EE Ee ee eer ere 
Pres., J. S. Byers, Homer City 
Sec., Cora Sandles, Blairsville 
¢*Indiana . ey ee 
Pres., David A. ‘Dunmire, "426 Phila. 
St., Indiana 
Sec., Mrs. Louise Edwards, R. D. 
3, "Indiana 
Somerset eianpied 
T"toumty ... pnacestlda ihe elo ackis 
Pres., H. Ww. Hay, H. S., Somerset 
Sec., Margaret Hostetler, Meyersdale 
WN ICDRE” 15 aiona cans sienna ho aoa a ee 
Pres., George G. Dickey, 1002 Gra- 
ham Ave., Windber 
Sec., Mrs. . R. Corman, 
Cambria Ave., Windber 
Washington County 
SP ee er ree 
Pres., W. H. Donaldson, 225 North 
Jefferson Ave., Canonsburg 
Sec., E. F. Westlake, 610 Allison 
Ave., Washington 
*Canonsburg sencue teens 
Pres., Jennie McBurney, 
Pike St., Canonsburg 
Sec., Vera Leone Neish, 
field St., Canonsburg 
*Cecil —— 
Pres., 
R. 


1102 Highland 
423 Fourth 


Tillman 
Meyer Ave., 


iel W. Williams, 1221 
Nanty-Glo 
Long, 899 Wagner St., 


New 


‘Evans, McClel- 


New Salem 


1101 


ia W. 
230 Smith- 


Quivey, Canonsburg, 
Sec., Soe Pettibon, Midway 
*Charleroi ... nee 
Pres., Thomas L. ” Pollock, "Maple- 
view, Charleroi 
Sec., Rosetta B. Rodgers, 
Charleroi 
*Donora 
Pres., 
Ave., Donora 
Sec., Anne M. Puglisi, 
Ave., Donora 
*Monongahela_ ........ 
Pres., H. W. Crane, 
St., Monongahela 
Sec., Adelaide Bowman, 
St., Monongahela 


Box 306, 


Walter G. Patterson, 85 Allen 
411 Castner 
1142 Fourth 
102 Tenth 


47 


153 


- 1,118 


414 


40 


648 


86 


120 


148 


411 


569 


1,004 


94 


60 


101 


105 


—45 
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March, 1940 


ye 7 Incr. or 
embers Decr, 
bie ese > ame es suche Gome ade nwelee ee 167 "3 
Pres., Homer M. Lowry, Rea, R. D. 1 
Sec. , Everette E. Moore, 55 W. Chest- 
nut St, Washington 


Westmoreland County 
NASAL. 30h Grove (aE Ge ere voce Semen ae 1,144 
Pres. Maxwell, Court House, bi 
Greensburg 
Sec., Emma G. Mock, Derry 
7a a) GROCER ES GT Soe 64 -3 
Pres., Lawrence F. McGuire, 1804 
Victoria Ave., Arnold 
Sec., Nicholas A. 
Fifth Ave., Arnold 
SERN oo ae ose clo boo wc eos aes 132 +6 
Pres., Ruth D. Evans, 325 W. Otter- 
man St., Greensburg 
Sec., Ella Murphy, 308 Oakland 
Ave., Greensburg 
* Jeannette ACRE EO OC OCT 96 
Pres., Andrew Bober, Second Ave., 
Grapeville 
Sec., Lucille Shearer, 2 S. Good St., 
*Latrobe_. 80 >) 


Jeannette 
Pres., Elmer H. Schulte, 441 Lloyd 
Ave., Latrobe 
See... Mary L. McBride, 516 Spring 
St., Latrobe 
Monessen 
Pres., Dallas M. Winchell, Box 187, 
Webster 
Sec., Katharyn Crilley, 695 McKee 
Way, Monessen 
WMOuUnE IPIGasaGt «oo aiiscjitaaeut ned 41 +1 
Pres., Willard M. Stevens, 111 
Center Ave., Mt. Pleasant 
Sec., Marguerite Clark, 124 College 
Ave., Mt. Pleasant 
*Mount Pleasant TOWOSRID: .625 ce ci. 68 
Pres., Lloyd F. ienbenah. 605 Main 
St. Mt. Pleasant 
Sec., Elma Neiderhiser, R. D. 3, 
Mt. Pleasant 
t*New Kensington 
Pres., B. Weaver, 348 Ridge 
Ave., New Kensington 
Sec., Mary O. Watson, 1044 Vic- 
toria Ave., New Kensington 
*North Huntingdon Township ... 88 
Pres., J. W. Hunt, 121 W. 2nd St., 
Greensburg 
Sec., Elsie Siegel, R. D. 1, Irwin 
Rostraver Township ................ 53 
Pres. Wm. P. McNutt, Belle 
Vernon, R.. D. No. 
Sec. Dorothy Kane, Belle Vernon 
PSC ale ec ee eG, 47 +3 
Pres., J. Mendel Hirst, 610 Walnut 
Ave., Scottdale 
Sec., Leviah Sherrick, 510 S. Chest- 
nut St., Scottdale 
ph a ico | an le ee eee 81 —1 
Pres., John R. Kurtz, 113 East 
Adams Ave., Vandergrift 
Sec., Cornelia Mabon, 123 Long- 
fellow St., Vandergrift 
State Teachers Colleges 
TTRCRMOOMIUR, ois 5000 acc cawiecomeves 49 +2 


Ventura, 1607 


+17 


lala c tephg oes satan er eee rae alors 87 +6 
., Harold L. Camp, STC, Indiana 

Sec., Lyle O. Willhite, STC, Indiana 
Colleges, Universities, and Special a 
Pennsylvania College for Women ... 


Pres., James S. Kinder, Pittsburgh 
Sec., H. L. Spencer, Pittsburgh 
Seton Hil Collere- so ick cccewes seus 
Pres., 
Sec., 
University of Pittsburgh, School of 
REN ANON oxo end ele oauaed areas 38 4:2 
Pres., C. A. Buckner, Pittsburgh 
Sec., C. Stanton Belfour, Pittsburgh 
*University School, Pittsburgh ...... 15 +2 
Pres., Guy H. Baskerville, 5711 
Howe St., Pittsburgh 
Sec., Guy C. Sipple, 5711 Howe St., 
Pittsburgh 
Western eect School for the 
EO OE PEC Ee 24 
Pres., B. S. Joice, 201 Bellefield 
Ave., Pittsburgh 
See... Howard Weigle, 201 Bellefield 
Ave., Pittsburgh 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
ar sicis eieete re Biers ale Sate Metarets 9 —7 


Deaf 
Pres., <A.” '€. 
Pittsburgh 
Sec., Eva A. Hench, 
Pittsburgh 


298 Local Branches 


Of the 264 Local Branches, exclusive of the 
34 Colleges, Universities, and special schools, but 
including all of the State Teachers Colleges, 177 
or 67.04 per cent were 100 per cent in their 
or in the Association for 1939-40. 

The paid membership in the PSEA from July 1, 
1938, to June . 1939, including 454 life mem- 
bers, was 57, 


Manning, Edgewood, 
Edgewood, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS, 








From the President 


N response to greetings and well wishes from the Pennsyl- 

vania Congress of Parents and Teachers, Sara J. Digby, 
president, your president was privileged to make this reply: 

“Members of the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 


Teachers: 

“As president of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation for the year 1940, and in behalf of the 60,000 
educators who are included in the membership of our or- 
ganization, I extend greetings and good wishes to the mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

“T believe we all realize what a glorious privilege it is for 
parents and teachers to work side by side with and for the 
youth of our State. We work with the most precious raw 
material in the world. Our finished product will shape the 
‘world of tomorrow.’ 

“And what kind of world do we want the ‘world of to- 
morrow’ to be? We want a world in which there will be 
cooperation, a social consciousness, pride in workmanship, 
active citizenship, a public morality as sensitive as private 
morality, a unity of example and precept. We want a world 
where there will be equal educational opportunity for all 
youth. Thus equal opportunity will give all youth a mod- 
ern school as a training ground where the desired virtues 
may be practiced, and equal opportunity will help bring 
about unity of purpose. 

“These thoughts are given here without elaboration or 
expansion just to give both of us, parents and educators, a 
common basis for some of our thinking during the coming 
year. 

“We value the good will and the support of your organi- 
zation, and we have a genuine appreciation of the power 
for good exercised by your organization in advancing the 
educational standards of our great State.”—Laura M. Braun, 
President. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association 


HE Honorable A. Harry Moore, Governor of the State 

of New Jersey, is to be one of the principal speakers at the 
convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
which is to be held at: Atlantic City on March 21, 22, and 23. 
Congressman T. V. Smith, Representative from Illinois and 
professor of philosophy at the University of Chicago, will 
make the keynote speech of the convention on Thursday 
morning, March 21. A widely-known authority in his field, 
Doctor Amos Squires, former Sing Sing Prison doctor, will 
participate in the program as the banquet speaker on Thurs- 
day evening. 

In addition to these very prominent people outside the field 
of business education, the program will also include a panel 
discussion in which will participate all the members of the 
Business Education Commission that is headed by John G. 
Kirk, director of business education in Philadelphia. 

Membership in the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion is open to all interested in business education and may be 
obtained by sending $2 to P. M. Heiges, treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, 77 Beach Street, East Orange, New Jersey. The mem- 
bership not only permits the attendance at the convention but 
also includes the yearbook which will contain full proceedings 
. the convention. The yearbook will be available about 
une 1. 
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Why NEA Membership? 


URELY, one should not need to argue with any teacher 

in education concerning the matter of membership in 
local, state, or national associations. 
_ We, in Pennsylvania, know what our own State has done 
for teachers in the matter of tenure, salaries, and retirement, 
and how it has guarded the welfare of the children. We must 
acknowledge with pride how this same association has fought 
for and supported legislation to assure the children of our 
Commonwealth the best teachers possible. 

We recognize that our efforts in solving problems through 
our State association are limited to immediate State interests 
of the schools and teachers. But should we forget that there 
are forty-seven other states in this great nation of ours and 
that the welfare of our State is tied up with the welfare of 
all the other states of this Union? Many of these states are 
handicapped far worse financially than we are. 

The very slogan used by the National Education Associa- 
tion is far reaching—‘“United To Serve.” Could one think 
of a more satisfying answer to “Why NEA Membership”? 

Our profession is one of service if our attitudes and interests 
are of the highest. Just as the physician and minister serve 
the physical and spiritual needs, do we not have a great part 
in satisfying these needs, as well as directing the mental de- 
velopment of our children? 

Teacher Welfare has ever been one of the most active in- 
terests of our national association. It has helped to increase 
the salaries of teachers in all states, and to secure tenure laws 
and retirement systems in more than half of them. 

Through the Research Department, one can obtain helpful 
material at minimum cost, and much is offered without any 
expense. Many publications of professional literature are ac- 
cessible each year. Through the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, education is interpreted through press releases to mag- 
azines and newspapers and through radio programs. 

Our National Association offers splendid professional 
leadership. It formulates and promotes important educa- 
tional policies. What should be more than gratifying to every 
teacher is that it invites each one of us to participate actively 
in the solution of the problems of the profession. 

In this vast State in which there are about 60,000 teachers 
belonging to our State Association, there are only 20,065 be- 
longing to the National Association. We are proud to know 
that even this enrolment places us first, with Ohio second. 

Thoughtful members of our association acknowledge the 
need of an organization that will work for the benefit of the 
entire group. Shall we have a substantial increase in mem- 
bership? It is by having a united front that we will be as- 
sured of a strong educational system.—Helen A. Maxwell, 
New Castle, NEA State Director. 


Tenure Opinions 


Gertrude Koller Brown 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, on 
January’ 23 ordered the school directors of Bethlehem to 
reinstate Gertrude Koller Brown as a professional employee 
in the city. On October 26, 1939 she was notified that her 
contract was terminated. The school board, by resolution 
on June 21, 1939 provided for the employment of only one 
oral hygienist in the school district and named Lois M. Kline 
as this employee at a salary of $1500 a year. 

In the opinion of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the board of school directors of Bethlehem terminated 
the contract of a professional employee before extending to her 
an opportunity to be heard and did not follow the provisions 
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of section 1205, sub-section (b), clause 2, which provides 
the method by which there may be a curtailment or altera- 
tion of the educational program of the district, one of which 
requirements is the approval of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Nona Royster Bragg 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court ruled February 1, 1940, 
that Nona Royster Bragg should be returned to her posi- 
tion as a teacher in the school district of Swarthmore. Miss 
Bragg was dismissed in June, 1939, after serving six years, 
when the school board decided to abolish a special class she 
had been teaching. After she had been dismissed Miss Bragg 
started a mandamus suit, asking a court order that she be 
reinstated. 

The lower court quashed a writ and an appeal resulted 
in the Supreme Court decision. The court pointed out that 
her complaint was lawful under the Teachers Tenure Act 
and that four teachers of the same status had been ap- 
pointed since she was dismissed. 


Association Activities 


Executive Council 


January 20, 1940. No. 1. 


Pursuant to the call of the President, Laura M. Braun, Pitts- 
burgh, the 1940 Executive Council of the PSEA met at Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Saturday, Jan- 
uary 20, with all members present except one, who was 
accounted for. They transacted the following business: 

1. Received a statement from the President on “The Year 
Ahead” and approved the goals outlined therein 

2. Accepted reports of the Executive Secretary dealing with 
finance, cost of 1939 convention, and the 1940 budget 

3. Accepted reports on association activities as follows: The 
Journat and the Education Bulletin, made by M. Elizabeth 
Matthews, assistant editor; field service, by R. C. Webster, 
assistant executive secretary, field service; research and com- 
mittee service, by A. C. Moser, assistant executive secretary 
and director of research; costs survey; retirement committee; 
legislative committee; teacher welfare committee, and conven- 
tion districts 

4. Considered the time schedule for the 1940 State con- 
vention 

5. Approved the report of the Committee on NEA Afhlia- 
tion 

6. Decided to meet monthly except during July and August 

7. Considered communications 

8. Voted to pay the employer’s and employee’s contribu- 
tions for the Federal Social Security and Pennsylvania Un- 
employment Compensation Taxes 

9. Adjourned at 3:30 p. m. to meet at PSEA Headquarters, 
February 17, 1940, at 9:30 a. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 


Committee on NEA Affiliation 


HE 1939 House of Delegates of the PSEA mandated 
the appointment of a committee to draw up and submit to 
the proper authorities of the NEA an amendment to Article 
2, Section 3, of the NEA By-Laws dealing with affiliated local 
associations. President Braun appointed the following on a 
committee which met in Harrisburg, January 13: Charles 
H. Boehm, Morrisville; the president, ex officio; Joseph W. 
Forsyth, chairman, Philadelphia; H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg; 
and Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia. 
The committee drafted the amendment printed below and 
this amendment was approved by the Executive Council on 
January 20. It was forwarded to the NEA officers on Janu- 
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ary 22 and has been approved by them for printing in the 
May NEA Journal. 

Amendment to Article 2, Section 3, of the NEA By-Laws 
for action by the 1940 Representative Assembly of the NEA 
at the Milwaukee meeting: 

A local Education Association or Teachers Organiza- 
tion within a state, territory, or district, may affiliate 
with the National Education Association and shall be 
designated an Affiliated Local Association. Within a 
given jurisdiction or political or administrative subdiui- 
sion of the state, the local education association maintain- 
ing an affiliation with the State Education Association 
shall be the sole local NEA affiliate, provided, however, 
that any existing affiliation of local associations shall not 
be terminated because of the above provision and pro- 
vided, also that the Executive Committee may after due 
consideration and consultation with the existing local and 
state affiliate or affiliates of the NEA approve for af- 
filiation additional local associations. Each Afhliated 
Local Association shall be a local unit in the organization 
of the National Education Association and as such shall 
be entitled to representation in the Representative As- 
sembly as hereinafter provided. The annual dues of an 
Affiliated Local Association shall be $5.00, which shall 
entitle said association to receive without application, or 
other conditions, all regular publications of the National 
Education Association, including the volume of PRO- 
CEEDINGS, reports of committees, and all bulletins and 
announcements when issued. 

The purpose of the amendment is to strengthen the triangle 
of “local, State, and national.” It does not commit the NEA 
to rejection of any request that may come for affiliation from 
local groups, nor does it terminate any existing local affilia- 
tions. It does, however, seek to raise a question and cause 
opportunity for careful review before local affiliations are ap- 
proved, particularly if such affiliation would tend to result 
in disintegration of existing local or State affiliates. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 


Convention District Presidents 


CONFERENCE of the presidents of Convention Dis- 
tricts of the PSEA was held at 400 North Third Street, 

Harrisburg, February 3, with President Laura M. Braun pre- 
siding. 

The conference considered: 
1. Policies for convention districts adopted by the Executive 

Council of PSEA 

2. The convention district directory for 1939, and the one 
for 1940 to be printed in the March PSJ 
Financial statements of convention districts for 1939 
A program of convention management as presented by 
Levi Gilbert, past president of Central Convention District, 
Altoona 
. An attractive theme 
. Continual publicity 
. Series of group meetings prior to convention 
. The panel method of presenting discussion 
Large number of teachers participating 
Local talent acceptable and advisable 
. A good home for the convention 
. Meeting of teachers’ organization presidents within 

district 
. A continual contact with the Harrisburg office 
. All departments given a fair consideration on program 

and in arrangements 
Convention district meetings for 1940—Subsidies, pro- 
grams, election of members to the Executive Council of 
PSEA, reporting for JourNAL, payments of speakers 
6. PSEA problems within convention districts 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. Moskr, Secretary 
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School Officials 


1. Secretaries 

The Pennsylvania Association of School Board Secretaries 
held its 27th annual convention in Harrisburg, February 1, 
and elected the following officers: 

President, Harold E. Cramblet, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, John J. Scheidel, Upper Darby 

Secretary, Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury 

Treasurer, Frances McCabe, Lower Merion 
2. Directors 

Meeting in the 45th annual convention in the Forum, Edu- 
cation Building, February 2 and 3, the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association heard addresses by Florence 
Birmingham, president of the Massachusetts Women’s Poli- 
tical Club; Lee L. Driver, formerly of the Department of 
Public Instruction; Ben G. Graham, superintendent of the 
schools of Pittsburgh; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Luther B. Harr, city treasurer, Philadel- 
phia; Arthur H. James, Governor of the Commonwealth; 
Robert F. Rich, Representative to Congress from the 16th 
Congressional District; W. A. Roberts, first vice-president, 
Newtown; Charles Copeland Smith, radio commentator and 
lecturer, National Association of Manufacturers, Chicago; 
Edward R. Stirling, Department Commander, American 
Legion. 

The general sessions were well attended and the sectional 
meetings were marked by pertinent questions and discussion. 
A new feature of the convention was an afternoon session 
devoted to problems of county boards. 


Officers 


President, W. A. Roberts, Newtown 
First Vice-President, D. A. Best, East McKeesport 
Second Vice-President, L. B. Stoudnour, Roaring Springs 
Third Vice-President, D. E. Taylor, Freeport 
Regional Directors named for two-year terms: 

A. B. Foster, New Castle, District 1 

A. R. Livermore, Smethport, District 4 

Bert L. Liles, Clarks Green, District 6 

Roland L. Eaton, Swarthmore, District 8 


Resolutions 


The convention adopted the following resolutions which: 

1. Expressed appreciation to the State Highway Depart- 
ment for keeping highways in good repairs and free from 
snow in order to assure greater safety for school buses. 

2. Recommended legislation to require all vehicles to stop 
when approaching a school bus and to proceed slowly with 
caution. 

3. Recommended that the Governor include in a call for a 
special session additional aid for financially handicapped school 
districts. 

4. Recommended legislation requiring school boards to 
provide a more adequate health service, as regards physical 
examinations and urgent health corrective measures. 

5. Approved a change in Section 404 of the School Code 
permitting a board to set up reasonable rules and regulations 
for the dismissal of married female teachers if they so desire. 

6. Requested that the law enacted in 1937 increasing tui- 
tion appropriation to school districts be not postponed beyond 
the date placed in the law by the 1939 session. 

7. Urged enactment of legislation which would require the 
payment of per capita tax as a requirement to vote and to 
obtain a license or permit of any kind. 

8. Recommended that the election laws be changed to 
permit the nomination of school directors on more than one 
party ticket. 

9. Requested that at least one school director be appointed 
by the Governor to the State Council of Education. It has 
been observed that vacancies have and are existing at present 
on this council. 
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10. Favored increased salaries and increments to fourth- 
class district teachers if such increase is accompanied with a 
corresponding increase in State Appropriation. 

11. Recommended that school districts should receive spe- 
cial rates for electricity, and that this resolution be forwarded 
to the Public Utility Commission. 

12. Endorsed the law requiring the transportation of school 
children living two miles or more from the school they attend 
but recommended that it be accompanied by an increased 
transportation appropriation. 

13. Requested the appointment of a committee to make a 
study on how the effectiveness and influence of the Associa- 
tion can be increased. 

14. Endorsed any legislation which will tend to equalize 
educational opportunity to all public school children, by the 
State’s increasing its subsidy to school districts and thus re- 
lieving the tax burden on real estate. 

15. Condemned all unAmerican activity in our schools, 
either among pupils, teachers or other employees, and recom- 
mended that the rating card provided for in Act 274 be so 
revised as to make the teaching of any subversive activity the 
cause for dismissal. 

16. Recommended that the Proviso in Section 617 of the 
School Laws be amended to permit the letting of emergency 
contracts at any time during the year and not just during 
the school term. 

17. Requested that Sections 2615, 2620, and 2625, having 
to do with the filing of auditors’ reports with the Department 
of Public Instruction, be so amended as to do away with the 
filing of two auditors’ reports in cases of fourth-class districts 
and those third-class districts under the jurisdiction of the 
County Superintendent. 

18. Recommended that Act 274 of the 1939 session, which 
amends the Teacher Tenure Act, be corrected in paragraph a, 
Section 1205, which provides for the discontinuance of teach- 
ers’ contracts who have attained certain ages. An error was 
made in writing this act as it pertains to teachers who have 
attained the age of 64 and 62 years. 

1g. Went on record as favoring the County Library Book 
Wagon. 

20. Recommended a continuous study of the results of the 
amended Tenure Law on the efficiency of the public schools 
during the ensuing two years by all administrative officers, 
including school directors, supervising principals, and super- 
intendents, and that desirable modifications of the present 
law be presented to members of the State Assembly for their 
consideration. 

21. Favored a financially sound State school-building pro- 
gram which would eliminate the unsafe, unsanitary, and 
dangerous condition of school buildings in Pennsylvania and 
that the Governor of the Commonwealth, the State Assembly, 
and the Department of Public Instruction become fully in- 
formed as to this need and be asked to submit and support, 
an adequate school building program. 

22. Recommended that Act 126 of the 1939 session which 
permits a fidelity bond in second-class townships rather than 
a surety bond for tax collectors be repealed. 

23. Requested the State Department of Welfare to provide 
adequate facilities for the education and care of the large 
number of mentally deficient and epileptic children in our 
State. 

24. Recommended that suspension of a teacher for a period 
of three years should constitute permanent dismissal. 

25. Urged the State Legislature to enact laws setting up a 
State Tax Commission and establishing the principle of a 
State-wide 100% value assessment, providing for the suitable 
adjustment of the millage to the 100% assessment base, and 
providing the necessary machinery for hearings and adjust- 
ments of unfair assessments. 

26. Urged the legislature to consider laws establishing a 
C.P.A. state auditor system for school districts to replace the 
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Superintendent Downs Retires 


S. Edgar Downs, who has served 
as superintendent of schools in 
Lower Merion Township, Ardmore, 
since June 2, 1914, resigned his posi- 
tion, effective March 1. Mr. Downs 
says he plans to travel with his wife 
while he is “still young enough to 
enjoy it.” 

In a report submitted by Mr. 
Downs with his resignation to the 
school board, he states, “During the 
past 26 years the values of the Lower 
Merion school properties have in- 
creased over obligations by $3,271,- 
The number of teachers 
on the faculty has grown from 80 to 280 in these years. Just 
recently a new junior high school, the Bala-Cynwyd Junior 
High School, was built and put into operation. 

Mr. Downs, a native of western Pennsylvania, is a graduate 
of Grove City College. He taught in rural schools, then be- 
came principal and high school teacher in Rimersburg, Clarion 
County. He served eight years as supervising principal and 
two years as principal in the schools of Brookville, Jefferson 
County, then was supervising principal and the first superin- 
tendent of schools of Latrobe, Westmoreland County. 

















S. Epcar Downs 


902.76 . 





local auditor system. Such state auditors should have the 
authority to advise and the power to recommend. 

27. Supported the movement to have a State Council of 
Education appointed by the Governor with overlapping terms, 
and providing that the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion be appointed by this State Council. This Association 
would suggest a State Board of nine members, three to be 
appointed for two years, three to be appointed for four years, 
and three to be appointed for six years. At the expiration 
of each of the terms the new appointee would be appointed 
for a full six-year term. 

28. Requested the Public Utility Commission to endorse the 
policy of the Department of Public Instruction with respect 
to the transportation of school pupils. 

29. Extended their appreciation and thanks to all those 
who contributed to the success of the Forty-fifth Annual 
Convention. 


Your Income Tax 


ee WZ OUR Income Tax,” the article appearing in the Janu- 
ary Journat for the information of PSEA members, 
has brought many favorable comments. It has raised, also, 
certain questions. The ones most frequently asked and which 
are of general interest are the following: 
1. Are the contributions which teachers make to the Public 
School Employees’ Retirement Fund deductible? 
Such deductions and contributions cannot be claimed as 
a deduction or contribution by the individual in his income 
tax return. This statement is based on a reply to a letter 
of inquiry to the Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
Service, Philadelphia. 
Should the amounts received and reimbursed for traveling 
expenses by state employees, county and assistant county 
superintendents be reported in the income tax return? 
The answer is no. The expenses incident to travel are a 
cash outlay by the individual and the payment of such 
expenses by the State is a reimbursement for expenses 
made from personal funds and is, therefore, not additional 
income. No report should be made in the income tax 
return of the outlay of such expenditures or of the reim- 
bursement of such expenditures. 


N 
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Lower Merion’s New Superintendent 


Frank A. Dubois, who has served 
as assistant superintendent of the 
Lower Merion school district, Ard- 
more, for. eight years, succeeded §. 
Edgar Downs as superintendent on 
March 1. Mr. Dubois’ other ex- 
perience includes teaching in the 
high schools at Xenia, Ohio, and 
Warren, Pennsylvania; high school 
principal and supervising principal 
at Sheffield; and superintendent at 
Silvercreek, New York. 

Superintendent Dubois is a grad- 
uate of Ohio Wesleyan University 
with the B. S. degree and of Colum- 
bia University with the master’s degree. He holds the special 
diploma as superintendent of schools from Columbia Uni- 
versity; he studied some months in the department of edu- 
cation, Birmingham, England. 

















Frank A. Dusols 


Northeastern Convention District 


April 26 and 27, Hazleton 


LANS for the annual convention of the Northeastern 

District were formulated by the executive committee of 
the district at a meeting on January 27 in Wilkes-Barre. The 
convention will be held April 26 and 27, in Hazleton, upon 
invitation of the Hazleton school board and its superin- 
tendent, Thomas L. Hinkle. 

Joseph D. Gallagher, president of the Northeastern Con- 
vention District, has announced that the Hotel Altamont will 
be convention headquarters. The time schedule will be as 
follows: 

Friday, April 26, 1940 

1:00 p. m.—Meeting of the Committee on Resolutions, 
Hazleton Senior High School 

1:45 p. m—Meeting of Departments and Round Tables, 
Hazleton Senior High School 

3:15 p. m.—General Session, Hazleton Senior High School 

Auditorium 
:15 p. m.—Meeting of the House of Delegates, Hazleton 


: Senior High School 

6:00 p. m.—Friendship Dinner, Genetti’s Restaurant 
7:45 p. m.—General Session, Masonic Temple 

10:45 p. m.—Dance, Hotel Altamont Ballroom 


Saturday, April 27, 1940 
g:00 a. m.—Meeting of Sections, Hazleton Senior High 
School 


10:30 a. m.—General Session, Hazleton Senior High School 
Auditorium 

Frederic Snyder, lecturer, and Con McCole, humorist, will 
be two of many outstanding speakers who will feature the 
programs. 

The executive committee decided that the programs must 
be in the hands of the president not later than March 15, and 
that all literature, printed matter, and programs must be 
mailed on April 1 to the local branches of the PSEA through 
out the convention district. 

The members of the executive committee present at the 
January 27 meeting were: Joseph D. Gallagher, president, 
Hazleton; Daniel Callaghan, Hawley; Hazel Davies, Scranton; 
Marie Fisher, Nanticoke; Edna J. Hazen, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg; Molly Lawler, Jessup; Katherine O’Dea, 
Scranton; Russel Park, Scranton; John E. Piatt, Wyoming; 
Besse Wentzel, Wilkes-Barre; and Ralph Wilkinson, Green- 
field Township. 
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Southeastern District 
O N the programs for the Southeastern 


Convention District and School- 
men’s Week, to be held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, March 6- 
8, will appear the following well-known 
speakers: 

Charles H. Judd, National Youth Ad- 

ministration, Washington, D. C. 
Payson Smith, Harvard University 
Newton Edwards, University of Chicago 
A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 

Philadelphia 
Thomas S. Gates, President, University 

of Pennsylvania 
Delgado Carvalho, University of Brazil 
Harold Benjamin, University of Mary- 

land 
Harl R. Douglass, University of North 

Carolina 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Pub- 

lic Instruction, Harrisburg 
Laura M. Braun, President, PSEA, Pitts- 

burgh 
H. Gordon Hulfish, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 
Henry J. Otto, Kellogg Foundation 
Paul Witty, Northwestern University 
Richard Pattee, Division of Intercultural 

Relations, Washington 

J. Layton Moore, president of the dis- 
trict, calls the attention of teachers es- 
pecially to the general session programs 
on Wednesday afternoon at 4 and on 
Thursday evening which will be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Haas and Dr. Judd re- 
spectively. The topic for Dr. Judd’s ad- 
dress will be “The Problems of Youth.” 
His address will be followed by one by 
Dr. Stoddard on “The Responsibility of 
a Professional Organization in a Democ- 
racy. 

Besides the many good speeches on the 
general session programs teachers will 
have the opportunity to hear discussed 
and to participate in the discussion of 
topics in their particular fields of interest 
at the many sectional meetings. 


Banking Booklets 
leis booklets on Banking and Ele- 


mentary Economics, prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, as 
announced on page 221 of the February 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, are dis- 
tributed gratis by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Education of that Association, under 
the following rules: 

1—The booklet for teachers is for 
distribution to teachers of eighth and 
ninth grades only—copies are not avail- 
able for scholars. 

2.—The booklet for high schools is for 
distribution to teachers and scholars in 
senior commercial classes. 

Application should be made to the 
Committee Chairman, P. B. Detwiler, 
c/o The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ye GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 
You haven’t seen New York until you’ve seen 
Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t seen Rockefeller 
Center until you’ve taken the Guided Tour, including 
all points of interest and the inspiring 50-mile view 
from the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 
Special Guided Tour, including Observation 
Roof, $1.00—Observation Roof only . . 40¢. 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 
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THE STORY OF MAN’S PROGRESS 


ACROSS THE AGES 


by LOUISE I. CAPEN 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 3, i940 


A brilliant survey of cultural origins and of the background of 
our civilization that captures the pupils’ imagination in its vivid 
picturing of mankind across the ages. Its eighteen “story” 
units outline the record of human endeavor and achievement. 
More than 450 pictures and 60 maps complete a simple yet 
stirring text. Activity materials are of unusual distinction and 
variety. The first three (background) units set the stage; the 
following units develop a single phase of world civilization and 
culture; the final unit is the story of the world situation today- 


PRICE $2.20 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


88 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Basal Reading 


The Readers 


LET’S LOOK AROUND 
—4th Reader 


LET’S TRAVEL ON 
—5th. Reader 


LET’S GO AHEAD 
—6th Reader 


The Series 


FUN WITH WORDS 
—Gr. 3 


WITH TONGUE AND PEN 
—Gr. 4 


Language 


WORDS AND THEIR USE 
—Gr. 5 


BETTER ENGLISH _US- 
AGE ...cccees. —Gr. 6 
LAN- 

ceenecs or 7 

STRENGTH THROUGH 
ENGLISH ..... —Gr. 8 








Developmental 
Reading 


Junior Science 


The Series 


UNDERSTANDING 
SCIENCE 
Book One—Grade 7 


SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE 
Book Two—Grade 8 


SCIENCE FOR HUMAN 
CONTROL 
Book Three—Grade 9 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Ready This Spring! 


THE INTERMEDIATE READERS 


and accompanying equipment 


of the series 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


| GATES-HUBER-PEARDON-AYER 


Publication of the equipment for 
the intermediate grades completes 
this leading basal reading program 
through the Sixth Grade. Readers, 
Preparatory Books, and Manuals. 


Also ready: ALL ABOARD, new 
additional pre-reading book for this 
series; PREPARATORY BOOK for 
the Pre-Primer; and UNIT READERS 
for 2nd and 3rd Readers. 


STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 


BAIR-NEAL-FOSTER-STORM-SANDERS 
A New Language Series—Grades 3-8 


An outstanding contribution to 
elementary education is made in 
this new language series, unique in 
its planned, developmental sequence 
of instruction from grade to grade. 
Based on the “Experience Currl- 
culum in English.” 


READING AND THINKING 


CENTER AND PERSONS 


A three-book series of work-type material for remedial and 
developmental reading for the 9th through the 12th years. 
Challenging materials for improving reading abilities. 


SCIENCE IN OUR MODERN WORLD 


WATKINS AND PERRY 


A New Junior Science Series 


An incomparable cycle-treatment of 
science for pupils of the junior 
grades. Covers all sciences in 
elementary easy treatment, expand- 
ing progressively from year to year. 
Beautiful format and illustrations; 
unparalleled program of experi- 
mentation, informal and activity- 
types. 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York, , 
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McGill University French 
Summer School 
oo University, Montreal, is 


planning to welcome a larger num- 
ber of students than ever before to its 
1940 French Summer School which 
opens on June 27 and closes August 9. 
Teachers and students who would ordi- 
narily visit Europe will this year be at- 
tracted by an opportunity of combining 
an unique academic summer course in 
French with a vacation in old French 
Canada. 

The long-established McGill Summer 
School is one of the best-known French 
Summer Schools on this continent; it is 
an integral part of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science of McGill University. Its 
courses of study are of university stand- 
ard for undergraduates, teachers, and 
graduate students who are working for 
the McGill M.A. degree; others qualified 
to take the courses are made very wel- 
come. Certificates show equivalent 
semester hours for university credit. 

The courses are co-educational. The 
students’ residence is the beautiful new 
Douglas Hall, built like a modern 
chateau on the slopes of glorious Mount 
Royal. In its ultra-modern salons, the 
school course is at once an academic and 
a social experience of the greatest value. 
The school staff is entirely French, and 
French alone is spoken at all times. Con- 
versation and practical work with the 
language in this natural French atmos- 
phere are particularly stimulating to the 
student. 


Science Fair, April 5-7 

HE American Institute Science and 

Engineering Clubs, in cooperation 
with the Pennsylvania Junior Academy 
of Science, will inaugurate the first an- 
nual Science Fair in Pennsylvania in the 
Buhl Planetarium, West Ohio Street, 
Pittsburgh, on April 5, 6, and 7. Karl 
Oerlein, State Teachers College, Califor- 
nia, will send information to any junior 
or senior high school clubs or pupils in- 
terested in sending an exhibit. 











Bucknell Summer School 
Emphasizes Workshops 


HE January Number of the Bucknell Inservice News 

carries the complete class schedule of the 1940 Summer 
School and announces a number of special features, among 
which are three workshops, in the fields of guidance, teaching 
and supervision, and stagecraft. 


In each case the workshop will be conducted in a laboratory 
situation. In the workshops in guidance and teaching and 
supervision, there will be constant tieup with the demonstra- 
tion schools, which will provide opportunity for observation, 
participation, and a limited amount of experimentation. In 
each case the curriculum library will be at the disposal of the 
workshop. Frank G. Davis, professor of education at Buck- 


nell, will direct the guidance workshop, and D. Montfort 
Melchior, supervisor of high school instruction in Girard 
College, will be in charge of the workshop in teaching and 
supervision. The Committee on Guidance of the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the National Department of Secondary School 
Principals will cooperate in the guidance workshop. 

Teachers and supervisors in service who desire to improve 
their techniques and those interested in training in counseling 
and other phases of pupil personnel work have been held in 
mind in planning these workshops. Credit may be obtained 
in methods, supervision, or guidance. 

C. Willard Smith, director of dramatics, will direct the 
workshop in stagecraft. Persons enrolling in this workshop 
will work with Jitney Players of New York, directed by Ethel 
Barrymore Colt. The Jitney Players will present a play on 
the campus each Monday evening beginning with July 8. 
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Go this Spring via Be O 
Special Low Fares and Tours 


Historic happenings and 
memories of America’s glori- 
ous past focus attention on 
the Nation’s Capital—the 
Mecca for thousands of 
Springtime tourists. A city 
steeped in historic tradition 
—now, the world’s most mag- 
nificent National Capital ! 


B & Ois the gateway to Wash- 
ington. Modern Air -Condi- 
tioned train service. Many 
innovations in Pullmans and 
Individual Seat Coaches. 
DIESEL-POWER 
STREAMLINED TRAINS 

Royal Blue and Columbian, 
from New York and Philadel- 
hia. So smooth-riding, it’s 
like gliding! Seats reserved 
free in Individual Reclining 
Chair Coaches. Cafe-Lounges. 
Tavern-Counters. 

Also feature trains to Wash- 
ington from Pittsburgh and 
the West. 
No extra fare on any train. 
For free ‘Guide to Washington” 


write W. B. Calloway, Gen. Pass. 
Traffic Mgr., Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE: OHIO 
New Books 





Dictionary OF AMERICAN History. Vol. I. 
James Truslow Adams, Editor. 444 pp. 
Scribner's. $60 for six volumes 

A reference work in which facts can be 


found on the thousands of separate events and 
policies which make up American history. The 
articles vary in length from 50 to 5,000 words 
ind are signed with the author’s full name. 
Cross referencing helps the reader to go from 
one article to another which will give him more 
information. The work will be complete in 
six volumes, of which five will be text and one, 
index. Volume I is now off the press and the 
others will follow shortly. A special pre-pub- 
lication price and special pre-publication dis- 
count are being given to those libraries and 
schools which wish to-subscribe for the work 
volume by volume as issued. 


THe CHancinc ELEMENTARY ScHooL. Leo J. 
Brueckner and others. 388 pp. Inor Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. $3.50 

The Elementary Education Report of the 

Regents’ Inquiry into the character and cost of 
public education in the State of New York made 
by fourteen elementary-education — specialists. 
The report consists of nine chapters on the 
strengths and weaknesses of elementary schools 
today with recommendations for improvements 
and six chapters by specialists on the teaching 
of major elementary school subjects, one chapter 
each on social studies, health, English, mathe- 
matics, art, and reading, with recommendations 
for improvements in each subject. 
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Old School Restored 
**Little House”’ 


HE West Schoolhouse in Uniontown 

was and is one of the oldest land- 
marks in Fayette County. A hundred 
years have come and gone since it was 
first used for a school room. Four gen- 
erations of descendants of the original 
handful of students, who attended the 
old “West School,’ have known educa- 


tional privileges and advantages and ex- | 


perienced the progress of civilization 
those hundred years have left in their 


wake. 


i 
: 








BEFORE 


The West School stood a rudimentary | 


reminder of the educational limitations 
of pioneer days, but it was a substantial 
building for only after the snow and 
winds of a hundred winters was the 
property condemned and ordered razed. 


SOO CL A 





Now 


The year 1938 marked the centennial 
anniversary and the Girl Scouts of Union- 
town, ever alert to community service, 
purchased the building and restored it. 
Girl Scouts expect to use this building 
as their “Little House.” 

One of the original benches, about 10 
in. high and 12 ft. long, used in the old 
school, is intact and used for a seat in 
front of the fireplace. The building is 
thus a perpetuation of an historic land- 
mark as well as a memorial to the girl- 


hood of the city. 





BustNEss PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT. B. A. 
Shilt and W. H. Wilson. 636 pp. Illus. 
South-Western Publishing Ca. $1.80 


For the general course that will correlate 
many of the principles taught in other separate 
courses. It emphasizes business principles, busi- 
ness management, 
business procedure. For each of 
planation is given of specific details. 
manual is furnished without charge. It con- 
tains general teaching suggestions, a_biblio- 
graphy, objectives for each assignment, solutions 
to the questions and problems. 


these ex- 
A teacher’s 


business organization, and | 
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-Lnerease In nyoyment of 


PACIFIC COAST 





CANADA WELCOMES 
U. S. CITIZENS . . 









OF 4 
“© 600 MILES OF 


. No Passports 
Edn 
a LAKE LOUISE 
VICTORIAG BANFF 
ans FRO 
ant 


PORTLAND VACATIONS IN ONE 


Go or return to the Pacific Coast 
through the Canadian Rockies 
on your vacation. 165-mile 
steamship tripincluded between 
Vancouverand Seattle, stopping 
at Victoria. 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 





Ll. Banff. Baronial Banff Springs Hotel 
.Alpinesetting. Mile-high golf, 


swimming, riding, hiking, dancing, delicious food. 
loveliest of 


3. Lake Louise - glacial lakes 


the charming Chateau, skyline rides, hiking, 
mountain climbing, swimming, gay social life. 


3. Emerald Lake ©s\+.. 


informal 
Swiss-like atmosphere, boating, riding, hiking. 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


2 GLORIOUS Days . from $37.50 4 COLORFUL Days . from $57.00 
3 SPECTACULAR Days.from$47.25 6 WONDERFUL Days.from$74.50 


Tours begin at Banff, June 8 and include hotel 
accommodations, meals at Banff and Lake Louise, 
visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of mountain 
motoring—or in reverse direction from Field. Add 
rail fare to Banff or Field. Spectacular motor tours 
from Lake Louise over newly completed Columbia 
Icefield Highway to Columbia Icefield and return at 
moderate cost. e 


Low rail fares to or from Pacific Northwest and 
California via Canadian Rockies on Canadian Pacific 
through transcontinental trains . . . air-conditioned. 
* 
Consult Your Travel Agent, or 


E. A. KENNEY, Gen. Agt. 
1500 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





WORLD'S GREATEST 


TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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What Kind of a Commencement? 


owl of the commencement programs of 1939 took for 
their general theme, “Democracy.” This theme will 
probably occur again when plans for the 1940 commencements 
are being made. The 1940 Vitalized Commencement Man- 
ual of the NEA summarizes many of the 1939 programs and 
may prove suggestive to schools now at work on programs 
for this June. This manual may be purchased from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for 50 cents 
per single copy. 

Sketched below are a number of inspirational commence- 
ments given by Pennsylvania schools in 1939. These reviews 
include those from Pennsylvania mentioned in the NEA 
manual. 


Bradford, McKean County 

The Senior High School at Bradford selected the theme, 
“We Accept the Challenge,” and offered a brief insight into 
the educational program functioning in the schools. This 
program was based on the report of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled, “The Purposes of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy.” 


Collingdale, Delaware County 

Collingdale High School presented its program in the form 
of a trial, “The Class of 1939 on Trial.” The Prosecution 
charged that the Class of 1939 did not meet the obligations 
imposed upon it by the community and for that reason should 
be prevented from receiving diplomas. The Defense argued 
that the class had followed the seven aims of education in 
the practical curriculum, the commercial curriculum, the 
academic curriculum, in extra-curricular activities, and in the 
completion of requirements. 


Elizabeth, Allegheny County 

At Elizabeth High School the commencement speeches were 
on the “Purposes of Education in American Democracy” as 
listed by the Educational Policies Commission. 


Hanover, York County 

“The Road of Life” was the title of a pageant presented 
by the senior class of Eichelberger High School, Hanover. 
In the pageant, the Spirit of the Town challenged the student’s 
preparation and requested demonstrations of development. 
The students called upon the Spirit of the School for help, 
and the Spirit suggested that they come into the Garden of 
Knowledge and relive some of the happiest moments of the 
past three years. This was done by episodes on health, cul- 
ture, and character. 


Lebanon, Lebanon County 

A panel discussion was used by the members of Lebanon 
High School’s graduating class to answer the question, “Is 
Lebanon High School Meeting the Educational Objectives?” 
The material for the program was obtained from papers and 
discussion by all seniors in English class work. Pupils in 
their essays gave definite examples in which daily classes, 
such as problems of democracy, English, mathematics, history, 
and science, revealed avenues of interest which they are follow- 
ing with inquiring minds. The importance of extra-curricular 
activities was noted for the pupils listed musical organiza- 
tions, oratorical contests, assembly programs, and moving pic- 
tures as being incentives to detailed study and mastery. In- 
tellectual interest was aroused in some pupils by reading, 
conversation, foreign correspondence, and the radio. All of 
these activities contributed to the background of information 
and ideas utilized by the pupils in the commencement pro- 
gram panel. 


Leetsdale, Allegheny County 
Promotion exercises for the ninth grade of the Leetsdale 


Junior High School took the form of a pageant entitled, 
“Your Life in the Making,” with scenes as follows: Keep Fit, 


March, 1940 


Southeastern District President 


Frank R. Morey, supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools of Swarthmore, 
is president-elect of the Southeastern 
Convention District of PSEA. The 
officers of this district are elected at 
a business meeting of delegates in 
December and take office after the 
annual convention in March. 

Mr. Morey is a native of York 
and a graduate of its high school, 
He graduated from Pennsylvania 
State College with the degree of 
B.S. in education and earned his 
M.A. from Teachers College, Co- 

FRANK R. Morey lumbia University. 

Supervising principal at Swarthmore since 1930, Mr. Morey’s 
other experience includes: Teacher, rural school, Lancaster 
County, 1916-17; county supervisor, vocational education, 
Chester County, 1919-20; State supervisor, school gardening, 
Department of Public Instruction, 1920-22; supervising prin- 
cipal, Camp Hill, 1924-29; assistant director, Teachers Bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction, 1929-30. At present Mr. 
Morey is serving as president of the Delaware County Teach- 
ers Association. 

Other officers elected for the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict were Blanche Foster, Philadelphia, vice-president; Glad- 
ing McMullin, Philadelphia, secretary. G. Albert Weiden- 
saul, Upper Darby, was elected to serve on the Executive 
Council of PSEA for a two-year term beginning January 1, 


1941. 

Develop Skills, Attach Importance to the Family, Make 
Friends, Be Loyal, Enjoy Life, Exert Influence, Keep on 
Learning. 

Lewistown, Mifflin County 

“A History of Mifflin County,” was the theme for the 
graduation program of Lewistown High School. Part I 
briefly portrayed the events of the Revolutionary day; Part II, 
events from 1800 to the present day. 

Punxsutawney, Jefferson County 

The 1939 commencement program of the Punxsutawney 
High School was one in which the work of the English de- 
partment was demonstrated. In the beginning a tableau 
showed the importance of English to each of the other depart- 
ments of the school. A topic was given to acquaint the audi- 
ence with the work being done to develop good speakers and 
thinkers; an impromptu vocabulary quiz came next, followed 
by a reading of two essays that had been written as class as- 
signments. The appreciation of literature was demonstrated 
by the recitation of the “Death of the Hired Man,” by Robert 
Frost. To show the work in dramatics a short play, entitled 
“An Excellent Thing Is Woman,” was given. The develop- 
ment of clear enunciation and effective control of the voice 
was illustrated in declamation. 

As a finale PHS was described as a little “melting pot.” 
Students representative of the 20 different nationalities in the 
school appeared. The commentator emphasized that training 
in reading and English speech is necessary to fuse these 
nationalities. Upon the appearance of the American flag on 
the stage these students saluted and sang “America.” 




















Reading, Berks County 

“Penn’s Dream” was the title of the graduation pageant 
presented by the class of 1939 of the Senior High School, 
Reading. The pageant was designed to set forth the ideals 
of the founder of Pennsylvania and to show the episodes in 
the early history of the Commonwealth. The entire pageant 
was prepared as a class project by a group of senior English 
students and each member of the large class pecticiganes ® in 
its preparation and production. 
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WHITHER? 


When we analyze our education, 
the education of today, 

We are prone to ask the question, 
“Does the system really pay?” 

Just to teach a boy to read and write, 
to multiply-divide 

And neglect to bare the secrets of 
the big, wide world outside. 

The world of birds and trees and flowers, 
of bees and rippling brooks; 

These teach a great philosophy 
that can’t be found in books. 





These teach him to be humble, 
considerate and kind; 

They establish a connection 
with things that are Divine. 

They give a better concept of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity 

Of “Love thy neighbor,” “Peace on 


_ A Recent Survey Indicates That More Than a Third of the 
eS ae ee Adult Population in the United States Use ALKA-SELTZER 


the outline of a star; WE wish to provide the public with 
They lift his eyes from mud to skies | full information concerning Alka- 





<d 


| 
| 
| 
| 


contains five grains of aspirin, with mono- 
calcium phosphate, sodium bicarbonate 
and citric acid; these are so combined in 


: Seltzer —the reasons for its effectiveness 
and reveal things as they are. and popularity—and the laboratory work 
upon which we base the claims made for 
: it in our national advertising. 

the education of today, — Alka-Seltzer is intended and recom- 
Has dollar signs instead of stars | mended, for use in those simple condi- 
to guide along the way. | tions for which the public does not gen- 
We need a few more humans | tally consult a physician. 
: : | Alka-Seltzer is composed of medicinal 
with the wisdom of a Sage, | ingredients which have been used and 
Who understand the problems | found satisfactory over a great number of 
that confront boys of this age. | years. It is an effervescent tablet which 


We need a lot of people 
who know what beauty means, ) The analgesic agent in Alka-Seltzer (s0- 
To help boys chart their course ium salt of aspirin) provides rapid, effective 


ee relief of pain. 
Along life’s tortuous stream. 


Perhaps this education, 





a—Because itis already in solution when taken. 

6-Because alkaline buffers in the solution 
spans and safeguard its absorption into 
the body. 


| 
| 
| 
Time was when teacher had the time | 
| @ The buffered alkalies produced by dissolv- 
| 
| 


to counsel and advise, 

To serve as friend and confidant 
and to philosophize. 

To talk about the birds and flowers, 


ing an Alka-Seltzer tablet, give their truly 
remarkable relief for the distress of Acid In- 
digestion, Gas on Stomach, Distress after 
eating and Heartburn, because of their great 
capacity for neutralizing and absorbing ex- 
cess stomach acid— usually the immediate 
cause of these unpleasant conditions. 


@ Alka-Seltzer increases the human capacity 
to do strenuous physical work and cuts down 


To show Youth living poetry 


Alka-Seltzer, that when dissolved in water, 
they make a bubbling, pleasant-tasting so- 
lution of sodium acety] salicylate, calcium- 
sodium phosphates, sodium bicarbonate 
and sodium citrate. It is not a laxative. 

In order to determine what statements 
should be made concerning Alka-Seltzer 
in our advertising, and thus better to in- 
form the public concerning its use, four 
years have been spent in clinical experi- 
ments and study, 


The research problems covered are as follows— 


the time necessary for recovery from fatigue— 
both by from 30% to 60%. 
Alka-Seltzer given in very heavy daily 

oses to animals for long periods of time, 
produced no stomach irritation and did no 
perceptible harm to any organ of the body. 
@ Alka-Seltzer, given to human subjects 
under careful clinical supervision, in much 
reater dosage than recommended on_our 
abeling, produced no demonstrable effects 
of any kind on the heart. 
* If you have never experienced the benefits 
resulting from the use of Alka-Seltzer inreliev- 
ing the misery and Distress in Headaches, Acid 
Indigestion, Colds, Muscular Aches and Pains, 
Muscular Fatigue and other commonailments, 
send for a Free Sample Package. 





| 
the mountains, and the sky; | 
| 
| 


and kingdoms ever nigh. 
But now she’s so preoccupied 
with reports and various books; 
She hasn’t time to think about 
the trees and bubbling brooks. 





ommsnoro % If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, write to The 
usu Miles Laboratories, Inc., Department STM-13, Elkhart, Ind. 
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N. E. A. Membership 


undoubtedly, is because of the increased 
realization on the part of teachers that 
the solution of their problems lies in 
organization—local, state, and national. 
The final membership count is made on 
May 31 each year. If Pennsylvania from 
December 31 to May 31 can report 3,012 
additional members, Pennsylvania will 
be on the 1940 honor roll and undoubt- 
edly will remain at the head of the list 
when the final membership count is 
made at the end of this school year. 


Emphasis is now on buildings and | 
upon achievement tests; | 
“Norms,” “Percentiles,” “Factual data” | 
are terms which may suggest | 
Just how our education, 
the education of today, 
Has cast aside the patterns 
of the good old-fashioned way. 
The boy is just an integer 
in a progressive scheme 
Of education that’s become 
a mechanized routine. 





HE mid-year count on NEA mem- 
bership made December 31, 1939, 
gives Pennsylvania first place with a 
membership of 20,065. Other states in 
order are Ohio with 17,377, New York 
with 13,763, and California with 13,376. 
Total NEA membership for all the 
states was 182,051, a gain of 1157 mem- 
bers over the count a year ago. Member- 
ship in the NEA has been climbing slowly 


but steadily in recent years. This growth, 





Yes, perhaps our education, 
the education of today, 

Has lost some of the goodness 
that was present yesterday. 


—SAMUEL H. WILLIAMs, 
University of Pittsburgh 
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NEW MEXICO 


Coronado’s Trail, blazed in far- 
distant 1540, the Old Santa Fe Trail, 
the Chisum Trail of the Cattle Kings 
—these and all the other historic trails 
that made history in New Mexico so 
long ago, are here in full color on 
heavy paper in 17x22 inch size. Never 
before has such a map been made avail- 
able at no cost. Of course you’ll want 
a copy, either to give your classes a 
picture of the earliest pages of Ameri- 
can history in the most unusual form 
ever presented, or as a guide to some 
of the things you will not want to miss 
on your western trip this year. This 
map, together with our new booklet 
about New Mexico, just off the press, 
will give you not only a glimpse of 
400 years of fascinating Southwestern 
history, but also an idea of the amaz- 
ing natural attractions that make New 
Mexico one of the travel centers of 
the world today. And this year there’s 
more to see in New Mexico than ever 
before, because we celebrate the Cor- 
onado Cuarto Centennial—with ro- 
mantic fiestas, strange ceremonials, 
Old-West rodeos and colorful pageants 
.that make history come to life! The 
3 gm coupon below will bring you 
‘2 more of the story of the Land 
of Enchantment — pronto. 
Mail it today! 
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PYracm ts itas 


STATE TOURIST BUREAU, 
Room 670, State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 

( ) Historic Trails 
( ) Official 


Please send free: 
Map, ( ) New Booklet, 
1940 Highway Map 


Name 





Address 
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Travel Query Column 
Siew information given here has been 


secured from the ask Mr. Foster 

Travel Service, through whose coopera- 

tion we are able to provide this service 

for our readers. Your queries are in- 
vited. The answers of unusual interest 
will be published in this column, the 

remainder will be answered by mail. A 

stamped, addressed envelope must be 

sent with your inquiry to Travel Query, 

State Teachers Magazine, Inc., 307 N. 

Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 

M. C., New Orleans, Louisiana Do 
steamship lines offer any special in- 
ducement to teachers to travel to South 
America during their sabbatical leave? 
Yes, one company offers to teachers 

and their immediate families a 25% re- 

duction on cruises reaching South 

America before June, 1940, and leaving 

after June. A certificate from the school 

board should be presented at time of re- 
quest for lower rate. 


D. B. Berkeley, California What is the | 1 


best time to visit the gardens of 
Charleston, South Carolina? 





The gardens are open from December | 


Fr till May, but the time to see the mag- | 


nolias, azaleas, and camelias at their best | 


is either March or April. 


G. G., Jacksonville, Florida Are there | 


any railroad trips around the Gaspe? 


There are no railroad lines around the | 


peninsula. Every week, motor buses 
leave New York City on a 
planned tour of Quebec and the Gaspe, 
the trip, including meals, totaling $165. 


Mrs. K. W., Mount Vernon, New York | 


Are the West Indies too hot to visit 

in summer? 

In most of the West Indies the tropical 
heat is tempered by consistent day and 
night breezes. The temperature may be 
higher, but because of the trade winds, 


the heat is not so noticeable as in more | 
temperate zones. The mean yearly tem- | 


13-day | 


perature of Havana is 76°; in the Wind- | 
ward Group, the temperature ranges | 


from 78 to 82°. 

A. G., Chicago, Illinois What is the best 
time to visit the Shenandoah Valley? 
The best time is spring, when the apple 

blossoms are in bloom. One should not 

miss the Skyline Drive or the many 
caverns, including Endless and the Luray. 

M. M., Dallas, Texas Are there any 
planned motor tours to Mexico? 
There are all-expense tours by train 

or bus into Mexico. 

M. B., Indianapolis, Indiana What kind 
of clothes should I take for a vacation 
on a dude ranch? 

Leave at home all fussy riding habits. 
Take breeches or overalls, rough flannel 
shirts, etc. 
adequate for all occasions. A good plan 
is to buy necessary additions to the ward- 
robe at the nearest ranch store after one 
sees just what the local people wear. 


Simple sports clothes are | 
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see 


Vellowestene 


at lowest cost in history! 


Morrison Cave 
Ghost Towns 








Tour costs in Yel- 
lowstone are re- 
duced. Yet you see 
all the highlights of 
the Park— geyser 
basins, Old Faithful, 
mountain-girdled Yellowstone Lake and the 
Grand Canyon with its thundering waterfalls. 


Also happy days in the 
Montana Rockies 


Enjoy new thrills here at Gallatin Gateway 
Inn. Your stay includes visiting historic 
“ghost towns’ of gold rush days. . . explor- 
ing newly discovered Morrison Cave... 
fishing racing mountain streams... riding 
the range with honest-to-goodness cowboys. 


Go on the Electrified OLYMPIAN 


Extra luxury without extra cost on this great 
train. Enjoy the scenery in beautiful Montana 
Canyon from open observation cars. 


Write today for free literature. 


J. M. CUNNINGHAM, General Agent 
1122 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. K. GARRISON, General Agent 
1404-5 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Project Work of Special Class, Coatesville 


Home Unit 





The special class of the Columbia Avenue school, Coatesville, Mrs. Elizabeth Bert 
Lewis, teacher, built the home unit pictured above. The six-room house with all the 
furniture was constructed by the pupils under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis. 
The house was equipped with electric lights, the power for which was supplied by an 
auto storage battery in the power house. The house was built last school year and 
the landscaping was planted in March. In May the house with lawns and the sunken 
garden was on display. 


Monthly Scenes 








Each month this class makes a scene appropriate to the season of the year. In 
December the scene pictured the Nativity; in January a Snow Scene. For the scenes 
the figures are first drawn free hand, then cut by hand from scrap board, painted and 
set up in the painted cardboard carton. The pictures on the wall back of the scenes 
are, first row, oil paintings; second row, wood carved plaques; third row, Indian scenes 
in cravons. 











iid K msl 
YELLOWSTONE zx Wyoming 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN iz Colorado 
GLACIER zz Montana 


@This summer, visit one, two or all three of 
these playgrounds. One economical Burling- 
ton ticket provides complete transportation. 





The mountain grandeur of Glacier National 
Park with its scenic highways, alpine lakes 
and age-old glaciers; magic Yellowstone with 
its awe-inspiring canyon and waterfall, 
amazing Old Faithful and a host of other 
geysers and boiling pools; cool Colorado 
with its famous mountain parks, its frosted 
peaks, deep canyons and winding trails. 


Railroad fares, hotel and lodge accommoda- 
tions and transportation within the parks 
cost surprisingly little this year. Your travel 
dollar goes far—especially when you “‘go 
Burlington”— with its fleet of luxurious, air- 
conditioned flyers. Fast service from both 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


Send coupon today for descriptive literature. 
You'll be surprised to learn the low cost of a 
marvelous vacation in one, two or all three of 
these National Parks. Whether you travel 
independently or join a 
congenial ALL-EXPENSE Gans 7 
ESCORTED TOUR PARTY, [8 -“phyrs 
“Go Burlington” for the _f — 
greatest travel value. 


@ SAN FRANCISCO’S WORLD FAIR 
CAN BE INCLUDED IN YOUR TRIP— 
CONVENIENTLY and ECONOMICALLY 


------ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-={<{<<—— 
Burlington Travel Bureau 
Room 425, 547 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Send me free illustrated booklets, rates and 

information about vacations in [) Colorado 
C1) Yellowstone () Glacier Park. Check booklets 
wanted. 
WS oes oe oS in de aaa eelee 





1-1 Check here for special information about 
All-expense Escorted Tours 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 


attention of our readers, 
they may never have the time to read. 


who can decide what books they want to read, 
The following announcements, 


of the new books sent us by publishers. 


enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


MopERN METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR TEACH- 
ING SciENcE. Elwood D. Heiss, professor 
and head of science department, STC, East 
Stroudsburg; E. S. Obourn, and C. W. 
Hoffman. 351 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
$2.50 

The authors say that their book has a two-fold 

purpose: 1. to be a textbook for those courses 
in methods of teaching science which are now 
being given in many colleges and universities; 
2. to be a source book of information for those 
teachers of science, at whatever level they may 
be working, who wish to keep up-to-date with 
modern trends in the teaching of science. Sec- 
tion one of the book is devoted to principles 
of science teaching; section two, to a treatment 
of visual and other sensory aids useful in teach- 
ing science; section three presents a compila- 
tion of sources of materials useful in teaching 
science. 

CiTIzENsHIP AND Civic Arrarrs. Harold Rugg. 
610 and Liv pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.88 

This book is a part of the Man and His 
Changing Society series of civics texts. It is 
classified as Book One of Community and Na- 
tional Life and presents a description of Amer- 
ican society, treating especially the life of the 
individual in the communities of our changing 
civilization. It also introduces the 


economic, 
political, and social problems of American cul- 
ture. An entire unit is given to the timely 


subject of “Public Opinion,” and a chapter is 


given over to a discussion of the meaning of 
the American spirit. Another volume now being 
written, ‘““America Rebuilds,” takes up the grad- 
ual reconstruction of American civilization. 
Conservation and utilization of human and 
physical resources play a prominent part in this 
study of construction and reconstruction. 
STRATHMORE PLAN OF MOTIVATED MATERIAL 
for testing, teaching, and practicing the 
basic skills in arithmetic and English. Au- 
thors: Margaret Scherer, Charles B. Price, 
Lena D. Price; educational adviser, Frank 
N. Freeman. The Strathmore Co., Aurora, 
Ill. 

The material for this plan consists of a 
Teacher’s Manual; transparent practice, test, and 
mastery sheets; a practice slate; and a record 
book. The tests and exercises are for arithmetic 
skills taught in grades two through six and 
language skills of grades three through six. 
The large units in arithmetic are: 1. Meanings, 
2. Reading and Writing Numbers, 3. Whole 


Numbers, 4. Common Fractions, 5. Decimal 
Fractions, 6. Measurements, 7. Percentage, 8. 
Problem Solving; for English they are: 1. Capi- 


talization, 2. Sentences and 
Word Study, 4. Punctuation, 5. Finding In- 
formation, 6. Written Forms, 7. Parts of 
Speech, 8. Good Usage, 9. Grammar, 10. Spell- 
ing. Each large unit is divided into smaller units, 
each of which represents one of the learning 
steps of that particular skill. 


Paragraphs, 3. 











E are looking for several key 

men to fill several responsible 
managerial positions with our or- 
ganization in charge of service to 
homes. The man selected for each 
position must be a superintendent, 
or principal, 28 to 40, with at least 
five years of school experience and 
a good record and reputation be- 
hind him . . . a man who knows 
the needs of the new courses of 
study .. . who is successful in han- 
dling his teachers and pupils. Sales 
experience will be an advantage, 
but not necessary if the man has a 
sales personality. 

Earning possibilities of $3600.00 
the first year, with rapid advance- 
ment to the management of a branch 
office, and a profit sharing partner- 
ship in the business with no money 
investment. , 

There will be no gamble for the 
man selected .. . He need not give 
up his school position until he can 








Superintendent or Principal 


WANTED AS 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Address C. E. Snell, Vice-President 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, North Dearborn & Oak Sts., Chicago, Illinois 


test his ability and prove his liking 
for this business in the vacation 
period this summer. During this time 
he can earn $350.00 to $1000.00 
depending upon his ability and the 
length of his vacation. 

On September 3, if he has made 
good and wants to go ahead in this 
business, we will give him a con- 
tract as manager, and bring him to 
Chicago at our expense for man- 
agerial training. 

If you can qualify, write giving 
complete information. State age, 
nationality, education, school posi- 
tions held, sales or business expe- 
rience if any, whether you are mar- 
ried or single, your home and school 
telephone numbers, the date your~ 
school closes and the date you could 
start this summer. Enclose a recent 
snapshot of yourself. Your reply will 
be kept in strict confidence and a 
personal interview will be arranged 
as quickly as possible. 
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We include only those that we commend to the favorable 
and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which 
unless signed, do not purport to 


be critical reviews but are intended to supply 


THatT Att May Learn. B. L. Dodds. Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, Vol. 23, No. 85. 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. $1.10 
A handbook of information for the use of 
American secondary school principals and 
teachers who are trying to adjust the pro- 
grams of their schools to the educational needs 
of all youth. It gives the answers to be found 
in educational research and theory and in cur- 
rent school practice to such questions as ‘“‘Who 
is the ‘non-academic’? What is he like? What 
are his educational needs? Is he a normal in- 
dividual? What are his social needs? What 
are his vocational needs? What adjustments in 
program are schools making?” 


Livinc Your Lire. Claude C. Crawford, Ethel 
G. Cooley, C. C. Trillingham. 450 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $1.56 

Group guidance in study, school life, and 
social living. The book deals specifically with 
problems that junior and senior high school 
pupils themselves have indicated are nearest 
to their hearts. They’ learn how to get the 
most out of school life; to plan and do their 
school work; to develop personality; to do the 
right thing in the right way; to deal with the 
problems of drinking and smoking, undesirable 
companions, profanity and vulgarity, gossip; 
to meet the boy-girl problem; to improve family 
relationships; to be better citizens; to use, save, 
and spend money; to guard their health, to 
prevent accidents and meet emergencies;~ to 
make the most of leisure time. 


Letr Erikson THE Lucky. Frederick A. Kum- 
mer. 246 pp. Illus. Winston. $2 

This story presents the hardy Norse explorer 
as the great navigator and discoverer that he 
truly was. Beginning with his boyhood, the 
book tells the ever-thrilling story of Leif’s journey 
into Norway, his voyage into the unknown 
West, his landing on our North Atlantic Coast, 
and his winter spent in Wineland the Good. 
These combined adventures constitute a chapter 
in the early history of the new world that is 
an inspiration to every young American. The 
illustrations, 33 pen and ink and one painting, 
are by Norman Price. For grades 7-12. 
Across THE Aces. Louise I. Capen 841 pp. 

Illus. American. $2.20 

This book is described as “a social, civic 
history—a history of the life and doings of the 
ordinary man.” It contains 18 units, some of 
which are: The Dim Past, the Populated Earth, 
Organized Group Control, Man’s Basic Needs, 
Rural Community Living, Urban Living, Trans- 
portation, Natural Resources, Man’s Search for 
God, Language and Literature, Man’s Interest 
in Education, War and Peace, etc. The teach- 
ing material, of which there is a wealth, is a 
part of the text; the maps are too. 


LANGUAGE IN GENERAL Epucation. A_publi- 
cation of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 226 pp. D. Appleton-Century. $2 

A report of the Committee on the Function 
of English in General Education, Commission 
on Secondary School Curriculum. Language 
is dealt with in this book not only as a means 
of communication, but also as an aspect of 
personality and as a set of symbols for the ideas 
current in our world, and the teaching of it 
should not be confined to one classroom. Lan- 
guage teaching, the book demonstrates, should 
begin and end with the study of meaning, and 
the study of grammar should be revised in the 
light of this approach. The interdependence 
of language study and the study of history, 
science, mathematics, and other subjects is made 
clear. Suggestions for the practical applications 
of the principles discussed are given, as well 
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as model exercises designed to achieve the ends 
recommended. 


Easy GRowTH IN Reapinc. Gertrude Hildreth, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Allie Lou Felton, Mabel J. Henderson, Alice 
Meighen and collaborating editors and 
authors. Illus. Winston 

A new reading program which aims to make 
the reading process easier and more alluring to 
the young child. The books feature reading 
readiness before each unit and allow for proper 
grouping of children and individual progress 
according to ability. Two large “readiness” 
books for beginners, in full color, replace the 
traditionary chart. The materials are organ- 
ized in two easy interlocking levels of growth 
for each grade, with three levels for the pre- 
primer stage. The story form predominates, 
complete with plot, anticipation and climax, 
brightened with surprise elements and childish 
humor. Small boys and girls romp with their 
pets in familiar scenes of home and _ school, 
bright toys parade, elephants trumpet, tigers, 
monkeys, and birds perform delightful antics, 
airplanes soar and streamline trains rush by. 

Child-centered themes include gay birthday 

parties, fun in rain and snow, jungleville and 

the farmyard, fairyland and the circus parade, 
children in other lands, the seasons and holiday 
fun. The books are as follows: 


Our Picture Book, 32 pp. $5.60 

Our Story Book, 40 pp. $6.00 

Pre-Primer Level One, Mac anv Murr, 48 
pp. $0.28 

Pre-Primer Level Two, THe Twins, Tom 
AND Don, 32 pp. $0.24 

Pre-Primer Level Three, Gornc To ScHooL, 
32 pp. $0.24 

Primer Level One, At Pay, 128 pp. $0.64 

Primer Level Two, Fun 1n Story, 128 pp. 
$0.64 

First Reader Level One, I KNow a SEcRET, 
160 pp. $0.80 

First Reader Level Two, Goop Srortegs, 


128 pp. $0.72 

Second Reader Level One, ALONG THE Way, 
192 pp. $0.88 

Second Reader Level Two, THe Story 


Roap, 144 pp. $0.80 
Third Reader Level One, Faraway Ports, 
256 pp. $0.92 
Third Reader Level 
STORIES, 192 pp. 


Two, 
$0.88 


SclENCE IN Our MopERN Wor tp. 
Watkins and Winifred Perry. Book I: 
UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE. 432 pp. Book 
II: ScteNcE FoR DatLy Use. 500 pp. $1.48; 
Book III: ScteNcE For Human ConrTROL. 
588 pp. Illus. Macmillan 

Graded for the junior high school years to 
introduce the pupil to those concepts which he 
will meet in the specialized courses. The course 
also gives those pupils who leave school be- 
fore reaching the senior course an understanding 
of science. The authors have been original and 
abundant in their class and outside activities, 
and students are urged constantly to find addi- 
tional ways to use scientific knowledge and 
scientific methods of work. 


ENCHANTING 


Ralph K. 


A Renpezvous WitH Time. Oscar S. Keebler. 
On sale by the author at 129 East Phillips 
St., Coaldale, Pennsylvania 

A play especially prepared for senior class day 
exercises. Its sub-title is ““A Style and Fashion 

Revue”; its characters, Father Time, Spirit of 

Present, Spirit of Past, Glory, Honor, Fame, 

Skill, Health, Cadence, Eloquence, Accuracy, 

Personality, Football, etc., men, Spirit of the 

Future, Diversion, Comradeship, etc. Director’s 

stage notes, list of incidental music numbers, 

and piano copy of “All Hail,” finale number, 
included upon payment of a royalty of $7 for 
each performance. 

INtRopuctory Business TRAINING. John M. 
Brewer, Floyd Hurlbut, and Juvenilia Case- 
man. 524 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.60 

A picture of common business practices and 
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services. The student is first shown how his 
life touches the present-day business world and 
how the development of business-like habits in 
daily life will be to his future advantage. He 
then studies important aspects of modern busi- 
ness and learns about the services business 
renders to him as a consumer. Producer educa- 
tion is introduced by suggesting school, home, 
and community activities in which he, while 
primarily a consumer, may also become a pro- 
ducer before leaving school. This is followed 
by instruction in specific phases of business 
which later may offer him opportunity for em- 
ployment. A Workbook, with 95 correlated 
exercises, with business forms and a_ pupils’ 
Check Sheet for each chapter, sells for $0.84. 
ConsuMER Economic ProsieMs. H. G. Shields 
and W. Harmon Wilson. 767 pp. _ Illus. 
South-Western Publishing Co. $1.88 
A revised form of the book ‘“Business-Eco- 
nomic Problems.” Some of the important 
features are: 1. A theoretical treatment ot eco- 
nomics is avoided. 2. Principles are applied 
in terms of the everyday experiences and the 
future consumer experiences of the individual. 
3. General principles of buying are presented. 
4. Specific buying procedures are taught. A 
teacher’s manual, a workbook, and a series of 
achievements tests may be obtained to accom- 
pany the book. 


Books Received 


Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
ENGLISH WRriTERS. Revised edition. Tom 
Peete Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer C. Stauffer, 
and Elizabeth Collette. $2.2 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 
ENGLIsH IN ACTION. 
J. C. Tressler. $1.08 each 
MATHEMATICS IN AcTION. Book Three. 
Walter W. Hart and Lora D. Jahn. $1.28 


Courses One and Two. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Aputt Epucation. ETHIcs IN THE TEACHING 
ProFEssion. ScHooL TEACHER’s Day IN 
Court. TENURE LEGISLATION, 1939. VIS- 
UAL Alps IN SAFETY EpucaTion. Research 
Division, NEA, 1201 16th St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ScHooLt AssEMBLIEs. Na- 
tional Recreation Assn., 315 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C. $0.10 

_ A mimeographed list of references prepared 

for teachers and others in charge of assembly, 

home room, and other school programs. The 
references include information on how to or- 
ganize assemblies, suggestions as to plays, 
pageants, programs for holidays and special days. 


CHANGING SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 


States. Report on a Survey of Modifica- 
tions of Secondary Education, Lansing, 
Mich. INTERscHOLAsSTIC ATHLETIC STAND- 
ARDS FoR Boys, A committee report. 


STANDARD HiGHway SAFETY PROGRAM FOR 
States. A working program to increase 
trafic efficiency and reduce accidents from 
Automotive Safety Foundation, N. Y. C. 
Educational Research Service, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

CHaNncEs From Locat To STATE CONTROL IN 
PENNSYLVANIA PuBLic EpucaTion as RE- 
VEALED BY LEGISLATION AND LITIGATION. 
Joseph Thomas Yurkewitch, Susquehanna, 
Pa. An abstract of a dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of doctor of education at 
Pennsylvania State College, June, 1939. 

ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. A _ portfolio of 41 
plates with explanatory captions and 36- 
page text. GREEK ATHLETICS AND FEsTI- 
VALS IN THE FirtH Century. A portfolio 
of 40 plates with captions and 36-page text. 
Single copies, $5 each. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Mass. 
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Extra Fun 
FOR TEACHERS 


Take in a “play”, or night club with 
the money you save by stopping at the 
Hotel Times Square. Near stores and 
attractions. Convenient transportation 
to points of interest. Rest assured. 
Unusually comfortable beds. Friendly, 
efficient service. 


SINGLES $2 to $3 » DOUBLES $3 to $5 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 


43d St. West of Broadway 
x NEW YORK «x 

















‘I’ve Just Figured 
How Much T.P. U. 
Saved Me!” 















iO any teacher who 
doesn’t appreciate 
the meaning of income protection, I tell 
this story. For five weeks I was confined 
to the hospital. The surgeon’s fee wasn’t 
small, either. But T. P. U.’s Peerless Cer- 
tificate paid me $37.50 per week—50% 
more than usual, because I was _ hospital- 
ized.” 

Over 27,000 teachers rely on T. P. U. to 
protect their regular pay checks from the 
drain of possible “missed days” due to 
sickness, accident or quarantine. There’s 
a T. P. U. Certificate tailored to your needs 
and purse find out about it. Mail 
the coupon. 


sPu 


Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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. NOTES “NEWS 








J. Herpert KE Ley, executive secre- 
tary of PSEA from March, 1921, until 
March, 1939, and Mrs. Kelley have pur- 
chased a home at 103 Cottage Street, 
New Haven, Conn., to which they moved 
in February from Wilmington, Del. 

Ben G. GraHaM, superintendent of 
Pittsburgh schools, has just been reelected 
for a six-year period. 

Lanois TANGER, president, State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville, was elected a 
director of the Teachers Protective 
Union, Home Office, Lancaster, at the 
annual meeting of that “Fraternal Bene- 
fit Society,” on January 8, 1940. 





SF, UmMmMee 


Gessions 
for 
T: ACHERS 


BEGINNING JULY 1 
CLOSING AUGUST 9 























1 hrough its 
Summer Ses- 
sions for Teach- 
ers TEMPLE 
U NIVERSITY 
offers an exten- 
sive and varied 
selection of G 


graduate and 
undergrad uate 
courses. 


The program for 1940 has 
been thoughtfully arranged 
to meet the educational 
needs of teachers and to 
provide many inviting op- 
portunities for recreation, 
Write for new, illustrated 
booklet, graphically describ- 
ing the many advantages of 
TEMPLE curriculums and 
environment. 


Address Office of the Regis- 
trar—Broad St. & Montgom- 
ery Ave., Philadelphia. 


TEMPLE 
University 


PENNA. | | 








PHILADELPHIA 








WiiuraM H. Bristow, formerly on the 
staff of the Department of Public In- 
struction and executive secretary of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, joined the staff of the New 
York City board of education on Feb- 
ruary 5. He is assistant director of the 
Bureau of Reference, Research, and Sta- 
tistics and his work involves curriculum 
research. 


Joun N. Parrerson, Philadelphia, has 
been elected to the chairmanship of the 
Board of Directors of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania. 
Theodore L. Reller was elected vice- 
chairman, and Paul C. Wagner, treasurer. 
Mr. Patterson, who is the youngest man 
to hold that position in the 60 years of 
the Association’s history, succeeds LeRoy 
A. King, who was retained as president 
of the State organization. 

FLorence M. TEacardEN, professor of 
psychology at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, is the author of a book, “Child 
Psychology for Professional Workers,” 
which came off the press in February. 
The book, published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., is for social workers, psychology 
clinic workers, and for students. 


W. A. Mixter, Jr., who taught in the 
Junior High School of Coal Township 
last school term, is now teacher of 
English and history and director of 
junior football in Shamokin. 


Orvit_e R. Barvey is the new dean of 
men at the State Teachers College, 
Edinboro. 


Cuartes S. Mitter, president of the 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
since 1934, has tendered his resignation 
to the Board of Trustees. 


Jacos L. Beaver, a classmate of the 
late Stanley S. Seyfert when they were 
undergraduates at Lehigh, has been 
named acting head of the department of 
electrical engineering at Lehigh Uni- 
versity for the remainder of the school 
year. He takes the post made vacant 
December 11 by the death of Doctor 
Seyfert. 


Epwarp M. ALLEN, manager of the 
book service department of International 
Textbook Company and professor of 
publishing at University of Scranton, is 
writing a column for The Scholastic 
Editor, a national magazine for students. 
The column is called “Ask the Publisher” 
and covers questions such as “How 
should footnotes be numbered in a manu- 
script?”; “What is the duration of a copy- 
right in U. S. A.?”; “How should a 
manuscript be sent to the publisher?” 


M. Louise Herrick has been music 
supervisor in Crawford County since 
October 1. Miss Hetrick is in charge of 
five districts: East Fallowfield, Venango, 
Centerville, South Shenango, and Spring- 
boro Township. 

Harotp E. B. Spegicut, dean of 
Swarthmore College, has resigned to be- 
come executive secretary and co-ordinator 
of New York State’s new teacher training 
project. Dr. Speight, who will assume 
his new post on March 1 with headquar- 
ters at Ithaca, will travel throughout 
New York State to coordinate the efforts 
of various institutions in the state. 

Eart K. Stock, supervising principal 
of the Bellefonte schools, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner February 6 in the 
Penn-Belle Hotel. Mr. Stock who was 
honored because of the completion of 
twenty years’ service with the local 
schools, was presented a gift by the teach- 
ers of his schools. Harold Westlake of 
Pennsylvania State College was the guest 
speaker, and other entertainment con- 
sisted of singing, piano, and accordion 
music. 

Founper’s Day at Temple University 
was celebrated on February 15. Robert 
Charles Wallace, principal and vice- 
chancellor of Queen’s University, gave 
the address of the day. Norman Egbert 
McClure, president of Ursinus College, 
was among those to receive honorary de- 
grees. A portrait of Russell H. Conwell 
was presented to the University by the 
Temple University Women’s Club. 

New cirts oF $100,000 to Bucknell 
University have been announced by 
Arnaud C. Marts, president. The money 
was donated by three trustees of the 
University who prefer to remain anony- 
mous. It will go towards the erection 
of a new library building for Bucknell, 
scheduled as the next unit in the Uni- 
versity’s extensive building program. A 
gift of $50,000 for the same purpose 
had been previously announced. Ap- 
proximately $350,000 will be required 
to build and equip the new library, ac- 
cording to present plans. An endowment 
fund of $250,000 to take care of the in- 
creased cost of operation will also be 
needed. 

Tue PeENNsyLvVANIA WorkKsHOP in S€c- 
ondary education for the summer of 
1940 is a project of the Pennsylvania 
branch of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals with the aid 
of the Progressive Education Association. 
The University of Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Pennsylvania 
State College have been selected as co- 
operating institutions to organize the 
staff and provide the academic arrange- 
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ments. The workshop will he held at 
Pennsylvania State College, July 1 to 
August 9. 

Tue VocationaL ANNEX to the Senior 
High School building at Charleroi, re- 
cently completed, and being prepared 
for operation beginning September, 1940, 
was open to the public for inspection 
January 17 and 18. The addition cost 
$185,000. 

THE EDUCATION OF YouTH for effective 
participation in the American system of 
democracy was the theme of the thir- 
teenth annual School and College Con- 
ference at Lafayette College on January 
26 and 27. William Mather Lewis, pres- 
ident of the college, presided at the con- 
ference. Charles H. Judd, educational 
director, NYA, was the principal speaker. 
Wilbour E. Saunders, head master of 
the Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., 
and Albert W. Beattie, assistant super- 
intendent of the Allegheny County 
schools, Pittsburgh, led the discussion. 


U. S. CommiIssioNER OF EDUCATION, 
John W. Studebaker, will soon announce 
a nation-wide educational radio program 
to inform shelter-needy Americans with 
incomes from $1,000 to $10,000 a year, 
how housing services of local banks, 
building societies, private organizations, 
and Government agencies may help them 
improve the roof over their heads. 
Simultaneously with the broadcasting of 
this series entitled “Roof Over America,” 
to be heard over CBS Stations Sundays 
at 2:00 p. m. E.S.T., the Government 
Printing Office will release an illustrated 
booklet recounting the saga of American 
housing from log cabin and sodhouse to 
apartment house skyscrapers. Exhib- 
its will show to thousands of Americans 
in schools, colleges, and at meetings of 
civic and educational groups, how the 
Federal Government not only tests build- 
ing materials, but helps industry to re- 
house entire counties. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION of the Eastern Arts Association 
will be held in Philadelphia March 27, 
28, 29, and 30. Headquarters will be at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, where meet- 
ings and conferences will be held on the 
ballroom floor. Sectional meetings and 
exhibits together with registration facili- 
ties will occupy the entire eighteenth 
floor of the hotel. The traveling exhibits 
of the Association will be shown in the 
art gallery next door to the Bellevue- 
Stratiord. The general meetings will be 
addressed by such outstanding persons 
as Andrey Avinoff, director of the 
Carnegie “Museum, Pittsburgh; Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia; Herbert Johnson, 
famous for his cartoons in the Saturday 
Evening Post; Matlack Price, authority 
on art in commerce; Ray Faulkner of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Henry Marceau, assistant director of 
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the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Future 
information about the convention and 
the Association may be secured by ad- 
dressing the Secretary, Raymond P. 
Ensign, 250 East 43rd Street, New York 
City. 

A uniquE cAMP whose purpose is the 
promotion of conservation through 
special training of teachers, youth lead- 
ers, and others interested in stimulating 
more nature study, is conducted each 
summer on an island sanctuary in Mus- 
congus Bay, Maine. This is the Audu- 
bon Nature Camp for Adult Leaders. 
It is operated at cost by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. It 
will open for its fifth season June 14, 
1940. Enrolments may be made for one 
or more of five two-week periods offered 
during the summer of 1940. For an 
illustrated folder describing in detail the 
program and facilities of the camp, 
write to Camp Registration Depart- 
ment, National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Drexet INstiTuTE or TECHNoLOGcy of- 
fers a number of scholarship grants to 
men and women desiring to pursue de- 
gree courses. A few of these are open 
grants, not being confined to any par- 
ticular school or locality. 


quirements as prescribed in the catalog 
for the school in which 
wishes to enroll. These scholarship 
grants are given to those who, in the 
opinion of the Scholarship Committee, 
rank highest in scholastic ability, char- 
acter, and leadership. Scholarship form, 
admission form, and credential sheet may 
be obtained at your high school or from 
the Scholarship Committee of Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology. These must be 
filled out and filed with the Scholarship 
Committee of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology before March 15, 1940. 


Necrology 


J. Heren Sreeve, a teacher in the 
Latrobe public schools, died January 17. 

A. S. Gitmoreg, head of the depart- 
ment of social studies at the State 
Teachers College, California, died Jan- 
uary 24 in Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Mary M. Votimer, a teacher in the 
elementary schools of Harrisburg for 44 
years, died January 23. 

J. Howarp Dice, librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, died on December 
19, 1939. 

IsasEL Woopson, Cape May, N. J., a 
beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare Fund, 
died January 13. 

JosepH C. Git, principal of Adams 
Township High School, Sidman, for the 
past six years, died January 15 of a heart 
attack. 





ELEMENTARY schools 
in the U. S. house approximately 22 
million children, but what about that 
one million not attending any school? 


Ay DURABOUND, the new 
WINsTON patented binding, meets Class 
*‘A” library binding specifications—and 
adds other features to set a ‘“‘new high.’” 
Write for list of DURABOUND titles. 


AVY “IS, REGNI cupiditate 
inductus, . . Dixit perfacile esse, 
cum virtute omnes praecederent, totius 
Galliae imperio potiri.” Even long be- 
fore Christ, the dream of conquest per- 
meated the mindsofmen. Caesar’s Gal- 
lic War in SECOND YEAR LATIN by Fred 
S. Dunham is replete with proof that 
history repeats itself. Latin vitalized by 
a modern social significance awaits your 
students in THE WINSTON LATIN SERIES. 








A candidate, | 
to be eligible, must meet all entrance re- | 


the student | 


AUTHOGRAM 


“A MAN WHO KNOWS ANOTHER LAN- 
GUAGE IS WORTH TWO MEN.” 
—Napoleon 


“WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAN, YOU 
LEARN SIMULTANEOUSLY HOW TO 
SPEAK, UNDERSTAND, READ AND WRITE 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. WITH THAT 
PLAN, LEARNING A LANGUAGE IS A 
THRILLING ADVENTURE.”’ 

—E. B. de Sauze 











A EVERY YEAR wore 
schools adopt Dr. de Sauzé’s CLEVELAND 
PLAN because it repeatedly yields results. 


APY ADVERTISER’S Utopia: 
One American business appropriates $15 
per minute for industrial research. 


AYU ENTHUSIASM of educa- 
tors for EASY GROWTH IN READING inun- 
dates the Winston offices. The carefully 
chosen concepts and that low vocabulary 
load are what we claim them to be—‘‘the 
primary teacher’s dream come true.” 


a SEMANTICS, the science 
of the meaning of words, is a hobby for 
educated minds. The ancestry of words 
evokes surprise and dispute. Take car- 
nival, for instance. One authority claims 
it is derived from carne (meat) and vale 
(farewell). Thus carnival would mean 
“O flesh meat, farewell!’ Originally, it 
represented the festival just before Ash 
Wednesday, the first day of abstinence 
in Lent.—Check your semantics in your 
Winston DICTIONARY. 


The JOHN C. WI N § TO N COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ +*——— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T LOS ANGELES 
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MAY WE SEND YOU ONE 








=i) of these 











“Noone has traveled wisely who hag not seen The Beautiful Covers of Laway” 


Booklets 


FOR EACH STUDENT 


24 PAGES—14 ILLUSTRATIONS 


@ Scenes from the Beautiful Caverns of Luray 

@ Shenandoah Valley @ Skyline Drive 

@ Shenandoah National Park 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia 

Visit the World Famous Luray Caverns this year 

Write today for your copies of this very attractive book- 
let-—ONE FOR EACH STUDENT 

16MM Sound Motion Pictures in color, available on 
Free Loan Basis—Address Box 1056 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 





Grove City College 


Lehigh University 

















Hershey Institute on State and 
Local Government 


N these days when the functions of state and local govern- 

ment have become increasingly complex and when the 
apathy toward participation in political affairs has grown to 
alarming proportions, many educators and statesmen have ad- 
vised that schools and colleges emphasize the importance of 
political participation and re-define the functions. of govern- 
ment, in order that all may understand them. 


Throughout the land this renewed emphasis on active 
participation in political affairs has proceeded along several 
paths. In Hershey the central effort has been in the develop- 
ment of an Institute on State and Local Government. This 
series of lectures brings to the community experts in those 
phases of state and local government which seem at this time 
most in need of emphasis in this community. Since Hershey 
is so near the capital of the Commonwealth, it has the op- 
portunity to call upon those men who are best qualified to 
speak on a particular phase of government. 

The plan which is being followed is for each speaker to 
present his problem in an address of approximately forty-five 
minutes. This is done only after careful discussion between 
the speaker and the directors of the Institute, in order to be 
sure that the speaker will keep to the desired points. The ad- 
dress is followed by a period of discussion, when the speaker 
attempts to answer specific questions from the audience. 

In both the Junior College and the Senior High School the 
students in social studies classes prepare for the speeches before 
they are given and discuss them afterwards as part of their 
regular classwork. 

During the present series no admission is charged. The 
school system pays the few bills contracted. 

The Institute was developed in order to reach two special 
groups: first, it was thought that the Institute would supple- 
ment the work of the junior college and high school classes in 
Pennsylvania Commonwealth and American History, by 
bringing students face to face with the personalities who 
actually worked out the ideas and theories about which the 
students had read. Also, it would give them an opportunity 
to exchange points of view with the craftsmen in the field of 
political science. Too often students fail to connect the actu- 
alities of local and state government with the theories they 
read about in textbooks and so this first-hand information 
from the men in the field should prove a good springboard for 
a more practical approach to the current problems in state 
and local government. Second, the Institute is one of the 
several attempts being made by the public school system at 
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Hershey, of which the junior college is a part, to reach the 
large group of adults who are not generally influenced directly 
by the junior college. It is hoped that many persons from the 
Civic Club, the churches, the factory, the Hershey Industrial 
School for orphan boys, and the parents of the students will 
acquire information which will better prepare them to per- 
form the functions of citizens of the community and that 
they will also receive inspiration which will lead them actually 
to accept the responsibilities required by the democracy of 
which they are a part. 

It is the hope of the sponsors of the Institute that its influ- 
ence will be wider than the local community. In pursuance 
of this hope, the members of the service organizations of the 
surrounding towns have been invited to participate as well 
as the teachers and students of the school systems. The colleges 
in the vicinity have been invited to send both teachers and 
students. The social studies teachers have been especially urged 
to attend. 

Speakers who addressed the Institute in January and Febru- 
ary were: Honorable William S. Livengood, Jr., Secretary 
of Internal Affairs, Honorable Ellwood J. Turner, Speaker of 
the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, W. Brooks Graves, 
professor of political science at Temple University, Clarence E. 
Ackley, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Honorable David R. Perry, Special Deputy Attorney General 
assigned to the Division of Unemployment Compensation. 

On March 4, Colonel Lynn G. Adams, Commissioner of 
the Pennsylvania Motor Police, will speak concerning crime 
prevention and crime detection. He will emphasize the im- 
portance of law abiding as an aid to law enforcement. Com- 
missioner Adams is a firm believer in the importance of edu- 
cation as one of the chief functions of the law enforcing 
agency. 

March 18, Harold F. Alderfer, executive secretary of the 
Institute of Local Government and social science professor at 
Pennsylvania State College, will present his views on muni- 
cipal government, borough government, and state versus 
municipal rights and privileges. 

April 1, President Judge Karl E. Richards, Orphans’ Court 
of Dauphin County, will speak on “The Citizen and his 
Courts” and will outline the judicial system of Pennsylvania 
with reference to the functions of the criminal court. Judge 
Richards will show the place that education and recreation 
must fill in the solution of the whole problem of delinquencies. 

April 15, Honorable William T. Hamilton, Secretary of 
Revenue of the Commonwealth, wall explain where the tax- 
dollar goes, what the Federal government contributes to the 
State, and what the State contributes to local communities. 
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Calendar 


March 6-g—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

March 14-16—Columbia Scholastic Press 
Assn., Columbia University, New 
York City 

March 15-16—16th Annual Junior-High- 
School Conference, New York Uni- 
versity, N. Y. C. 

March ~—_21-23—Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Assn., Hotel Ambassador, 
Atlantic City 

March 22-23—Pennsylvania Senior and 
Junior Academy of Science, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

March 26-29—Eastern District Assn., for 
Health, Physicial Education, and Re- 
creation, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

March 27-30—Eastern Arts Assn., Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford, Phila. 

April 14—Pan American Day. 

April 19-20—Third Annual Audio-Vis- 
ual Education Conference of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 

April 20—Western Penna., Industrial 
Arts Conference, STC, Calif. 

April 24-27—American Assn., for Health, 
Physicial Education, and Recreation, 
a Dept. of the NEA, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, III. 

April 26-27—Northeastern Convention 
District, Hazleton 

April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, 13th Annual State 
Contest, Harrisburg 





April 27—Eastern Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Arts Conference, STC, Millers- 
ville 

April 27—Pennsylvania Commercial 
Contest, Class A, STC, Bloomsburg 

April 29-May 3—47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Assn. for Childhood Education, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 3-4—Pa. State Home Economics 
Assn., Adelphia Hotel, Phila. 

May 4—Pennsylvania Commercial Con- 
test, Class B, STC, Bloomsburg 

May 5-11—National Music Week 

May g-11—All-State High School Band 
Festival and Clinic, Sharon 

June 30-July 4—National Education 
Assn., Milwaukee, Wis. 

October 10-12—Western 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 11-12—Pennsylvania Speech 
Assn., 2nd Annual Conference, Har- 
risburg 


Convention 


October 18—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 18-19—Southern 
District, York 

October 24-25—Pennsylvania_ Branch, 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, Harrisburg 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week 


Convention 





BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selective Placement Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges M.A. Bryant, Pres. 


71-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. Walnut and Juniper Streets 


Pennypacker 1223 











CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


C. H. GORDINIER, Manager 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 


Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 
No charge to school officials. 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools — Schools for Teachers — Every Day in the Year 
Service Free to Schools — Economical for Teachers 
E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 


633 Witherspoon Bldg. Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal, discriminating service 














You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 60th Year 205 North Seventh Street Allentown, Penna. 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AT THE SAME ADDRESS 
‘*Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 

















PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 UNION TRUST BLDG. : FIFTH AVE. & GRANT ST. 
PITTSBURGH 


Superior Service for Teachers and School Administrators 
ATLANTIC 5398 JOHN B. RITTER, Mgr. 











Seeking a Position? 





THEATRICAL COSTUMES TO RENT 


Prices reasonable, for particulars, write to 
Vera Richter Watkins Studio 
718 Hepburn Street 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Present indications are that there will be 
many more vacancies this year. We fill 
positions in public and private schools and 
colleges throughout the East and the South. 
Write, telling us about your training and 
experience. Sixteenth year. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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AT LAST— A Practical Musical Instrument—At a Minimum Cost 


For Pep and Enthusiasm in Your Music Activities 


THE MELODY FLUTE —_ 5 
Price Oc 
% 


Popular with 
Boys and Girls 
Children & Adults 


Self Instructor (60 pages) or Pipe 
and Sing (50 pages) FREE 













| C Flute 14 inches—B flat Flute 1514 inches 

Made of Stout Musical Instrument Brass Tubing—Nickel Plated—prac- 

tically Indestructible—Made in U. S. A.—Range over two Octaves—Stand- 
ard Pitch—Excellent with Hee C Flute at poy by Schools. 

s ery practical for the beginner. Ideal 

EASY to BLOW EASY to PLAY for Schools and Youth Organizations. 

Endorsed by Public Education Directors of Music, Supervisors and Teachers. Used in 


large numbers in Elementary and High Schools, 4th grade and up. Affords a most 1 
way of making music and an attractive means for study of Toaimante. — 


Postage and packing charges—Per Order—1 Flute 10c, 2 to 11 Flutes 20c or more, no 


Details on request, Flute and Books sent to teachers on 30 days approval. 
MELODY FLUTE CO., Laurel, Maryland 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 
All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 





quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
ee Business and Atypical Education ............. Harvey A. Andruss, Acting 
Califormia  .o. 66050 [Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ....... Robert M. Steele 
CY occ osexunnvion Industrial Arts and Home Economics ........ Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ee eer BN i ibe estvin ee Ae Ree ei Men aeRO Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... Se SUIS 5 ass bso ru desc ebevssaeWeree Joseph F. Noonan 
a. err Rs ccti reac ce mde uae wens eee Carmon Ross 
Indiana ..............Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ...... LeRoy A. King 
Kutatown «.......5.%.; Library and Art Education .................. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock tieven .......5.. ET Oe Ee Per John G. Flowers 
Se Home Economics and Music ................. Lester K. Ade 
Millersville ........... Library—Indastrial Arts ...........0scescees Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ......../ Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ...... Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ IIE ice oN cae raveba sv echo sunnd Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ............... Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 


calaureate degree curriculum. 
Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 








CATALOGS ON REQUEST e ADDRESS THE: PRESIDENT © 
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